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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Lords gulped down the Irish Church Bill on Tuesday last. 
“The melancholy resignation of some, and the angry cries and con- 
tortions of others during the operation, were diverting. Like 
naughty children, they made much ado about a trifle; for after 
all, the dose was small, and nearly tasteless. 

To drop this medical metaphor: the third reading of the bill 
was carried, by a majority of 54—just about the Humber of votes 
by which it- would have been rejected, bad the Opposition pos- 
sessed a particle of real pluck. Of the Peers who were present, 
70 voted with, and 50 against Ministers; the latter holding 65 
proxies—their opponents, on this occasion, only 31. 

The amendments were agreed to in the House of Commons 
last night, together with an additional one proposed by “ord 
ArTHORP to reméfe an ani¥iguity in one of the-elauses. The “7! 
was then again set up to their Lordships, to receive their final 
sanction. ‘ 

Now that the méasure is all but the law of the land, it may be 
worth while to examine what its actual worth or worthlessness 
may be; and in what respect it differs from that which caused so 
much gatisfaetion when first announced by Lord AtrHorp as the 
inducement to the House of Commons to pass the Coercion Bill. 
In the first place, then, it abolishes the Vestry Cess. Protes- 
tants will no longer have the power of imposing a direct tax 
upon their Cathelic and Presbyterian fellow subjects to defray the 
expense of Church repairs. ‘The pecuniary relief thus afforded 
will be only sixty thousand pounds a year; and it has become 
the fashion lately to decry the value of this part of the bill. But 
this is not fair: the same men who complained so loudly of 
the evil effects, direct and imdirect, of this impost, should be 
ashamed of turning round, now that it is removed, and denying 
that its removal is a benefit. 

Having, however, mentioned the abolition of the Vestry Cess, 
we feel at a loss to point out what other advantage the Irish people 
will reap from this boasted measure of relief, which was to have 
proved a rich atonement for past and present wrongs. When the 
bill was first introduced, it was distinctly understood, that the sur- 
plus of the fund to be raised by a tax upon the incomes of incum- 
bents, the suppression of sinecure Bishops, and the conversion 
of Bishops’ leases into perpetuities, was, after certain deduc- 
tions, to be applied to such purposes as Parliament should ap- 
pot—in other words, the superfluity of Church property was 
to be applied to the service of the State. The real value of 
amost every other leading provision of the bill depended upon 
this one. But now we are told, that it never was for a moment 
contemplated that Church property should be meddled with, and 
that the new value which Parliament was about to put upon 
Bishops’ lands was always intended to increase the wealth of this 
bloated sinecure Church. If, in the first instance, this had been 
fairly stated, we firmly believe that Ministers would have found it 
impossible to obtain the sanction of the House of Commons to any 
such monstrous proceeding. We owe no thanks to our rulers 
that the mischief is not as great as they, it appears, intended to 
have perpetrated. It turns out that the operation of converting 
the leases of Bishops’ lands into perpetuities will only yield one, 
instead of three millions, as Lord ALrHorp had caleulated. Had 
the sum been thirty millions, however, Ministers would have made 
It:all over to the Church, until the ingenuity of Irish Chancellors 
and Episcopal Commissieners could find no more room in the land 
fr the building of churches and parsonage-houses. It is fortu. 
hate that the Irish Establishment has got only one million in ad- 
dition to its present enormous property. Mr, Stan ey, indeed, 














| is obliging enough to tell us, that the question as to the right of the 


State to appropriate Church property to its exigencies remains 
untouched. That is true, certainly—this bill, in its amended shape, 
leaves that question where it found it; but the chief value of the 
measure, as originally propounded, arose from its containing a pro- 
vision which, in point of fact and divested of Ministerial mys- 
tification, sanctioned that right; and hence our satisfaction on its 
first appearance. 

As far as the great mass of the Irish people is concerned, the 


| bill, with the exception of one provision, is a worthless delusion. 


In some respects it may work an improvement in the internal 
arrangements of the Protestant Establishment; but it will not 
relieve the nation from any portion of the burden of supporting it. 
The new property given to the Church will make up for whatever 
it may lose by the abolition of the Vestry Cess. That tax. will 
still be paid by the Catholics, though in a manner less irritating 
than heretofore. Behold, then, the sum and substance of relief 
which this plundered and oppressed nation will derive from the 
great healing measure of the Grey Administration! One short 
bill for the abolition of the Vestry Cess would have been far pre- 
ferabie to the complicated and deceptive scheme which Ministers 
have palmed upon the Legislature as an extensive measure of 
Church Reform. 

There is something excessively ludicrous in the recollection of 
the mighty fuss which has been made about this paltry affair. 
The solemn threats of Earl Grey, and Cabinet consultations 
with his colleagues—the Conservative caballings and musterings 
—the diurnal ravings of the Press, about the Coronation Oath, 
“ more Peers or none,” “ the Commons to the rescue,” 8&c.—the 
Royal letter to the Bishops—and we know not how much more 
trash of the same description—have immortalized the last six 
weeks of the reign of humbug. It is satisfactory to observe, that 
the good sense of the people of England, notwithstanding the — 
stimulants with which they were constantly assailed, has 
enabled them throughout the whole affair to preserve a placid and 
provoking indifference. ville 

The*nglish Tithe Coumutatin Bill, whwh wes trumpeted 
with s¢.many flourishes at and before the opening of the session, 
as ous share of the great measure of Ecclesiastical Reform which 
M:risters had perfected—which was to be to England, what the 
Irish Church Bill was to the Sister Isle—reeeived its deathblow 
last night, in the House of Commons, from Lord ALTHorp him- 
self; who acted the unusual part of executioner to his own mea- 
sure, by moving its rejection, in the Parliamentary form “that it 
be reported that day six months.” 

The Bank Charter Bill was read a second time last night, after 
an ineffectual attempt on the part of Mr. PouLerr Scrops to 
postpone the further consideration of the measure till next session. 
Serious opposition to the legal tender clause, and to that which 
prevents the establishment of private banks with more than six 
partners within sixty-five miles of London, is threatened by Sir 
Roper Peer and Mr. Herries. 

The resolution for enabling Government to raise twenty millions 
for the payment of the grant to the West India proprietors, was 
also agreed to in the Commons last night. 

As we anticipated last week, the Jewish Disabilities Bill has been 
thrown out of the windows of the House of Lords. We hope Mr. 
Roserr Grant was ready outside to pick it up, and will preserve 
it for a better fate next session. The Conservatives could find 
proxies enough on Thursday, although they fell short on the previ- 
ous Tuesday. The Bill was rejected by a majority of 44 Peers 
present and 60 proxies, against 29 of its supporters present, with 
only 25 proxies. 

Lord ALTHorRP has been taking a lesson in the art of managing 
the House of Commons; the effects of which were visible in iis 
mode of meeting Mr. CHARLES Buuer’s resolution, on Tuesday, 
in favour of retrenchment. Instead of attempting flatly to nega- 
tive the proposition, he introduced an amendment of his own, so 
very like the original resolution, that it was sure to be adopted. 
He thus spared himself and his supporters the discomfort of ano- 
ther unnecessary defeat. Ministers have been repeatedly embar- 
rassed during the session, owing to the want of nothing more than 
a little Parliamentary tact, and an experienced organ in the House 
of Commons who can take advantage of a favourable position when 
he has the good fortune to reach one. 

A debate was provoked on Wednesday, in the House of Peers, 
by that illustrious diplomatist and dragoon, Lord LonponpERry, 
on the subject of the Ministerial acknowledgment of the blockade 


of Lisbon by the Pedroites. There is something like infatuctai sa 


in the obstiaacy with which the Conservatives constantly takt 
the cudgels in defence of Don Mieuen. It proves how--little} 
they know of the feelings of Englishmen, when they fan¢y that it” 


is good policy to become his champions. The Dukes ‘of WEL+ «© pats 
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weet s side. The only of these indigdtions is, that they’ 
afford a warning to Engliéhmen how ithey again commit the 
guidance of their foreign poligy into the hands ofthese worshippers 
ef arbitrary power. ‘ i . 

Mr. Rogsucx, on Tuesday, occupied the attention of the House 
of Commons for some time in explaining his views on the subject 
ef National Education, and the machinery of the plan which he 
would recommend for putting them -in -practiee. The resolution 
he proposed went only to pledge the House to the consideration 
of the subject next session. A brief debate took place ; and the 
motion was withdrawn, since it.could not accomplish any present 
results. 

Mr. O'Connztt's attack upon the London Press has proved a 
failure. This of course was anticipated. Our Representatives 
would not rescind their absurd and abortive Standing Order for 
the exclusion of strangers; but neither would they prevent the 

blication of their proceedings. The matter then stands where 
it did before the quarrel between the Reporters and the Member 
for Ireland; whose motion, to summon the printer and one of the 
 caapag of the Times to the bar of the House, was rejected on 

onday, by 153 to 48. 


The Liverpool Bribery Committee has made itsreport. It confirms 
the worst that has been stated respecting the corruption of the freemen 
of that borough. The Committee confined its inquiries into the cir- 
cumstances attending elections which have taken place since the year 
1823, excepting that of 1832, which had been made the subject of pre- 
vious investigation. It seems, that at.the election for Mayor in 1827, 
the price of votes was as high as twenty pounds and as low as six shil- 
lings; that in 1830, at an election for a member of Parliament, the price 
began at 2/. and reached 80/. per vote; that at this election each candi- 
date, or his friends, spent not less than 40,000/. No fewer than 2,661 
freemen were proved to have taken bribes—the better sort of tradesmen, 
as they are called, as well as the poor men—at this contest. Of these, 
1,880, are still on the register, entitled to vote. In this state of things, 

Committee recommend the House of Commons “ to introduce a bill 
to restrict the franchises, and to alter the whole system of elections in 
= borough, as well for members to-sitin Parliament as for municipal 
officers.” 

It is said that, in the Committee, Mr. Benerr, Mr. CHartes 
Woop, Mr. Ex.rice, and Lord Duncannon, ‘earnestly pressed on the 
investigation, while Mr. Stanley end Lord Palmerston opposed it. We 
must remember this. 





Intelligence has at length arrived of the occupation of Lisbon 
by the troops of Donna Marra. This event took place on the 
24th of July. Viuua Fuior, the Duke of Terceira, with 1,500 
men, had pushed forward to St. Ubes, about twenty miles from 
Lisbon. TzxiLes Jorpao, at the head of about 6,000 troops, ad- 
vaheed to resist his progress; but on the 23d, Vita For at- 
tacked and completely routed him. On the night of the same 
day, the Duke de Capavat, the Miguelite Governor of Lisbon, 
evacuated it, with about 4,000 men who composed the garrison. 
The inhabitants immediately rose en masse, and breaking open 
the prisons, liberated all the captives. They then proclaimed 
Donna Maria, took up arms, and embodied themselves into a 
national guard. This was done before a single soldier from the 
army of Vita Fior had crossed from the south bank of the 
Tagus, or one of Naprer’s ships had been seen within the bar. 
On the morning of the 24th, a communication was made to VILLA 
Fior, who marched into Lisbon at the head of his troops. The 
Queen's flag was hoisted on the citadel, and afterwards that of 
England ; which was saluted with twenty-one guns, and the salute 
was returned to the Royal standard of Portugal by Admiral 
Parker. Deserters from the late garrison of Lisbon, which was 
flying towards the Douro, were coming over to the Queen. The 
city was perfectly quiet on the 25th; and Naprer's fleet, with 
PALMELLA on board, was sailing up the Tagus. 

There has also been some fighting at Oporto since the arrival 
of Bourmonr. On the 25th, about five in the morning, he com- 
menced operations, and kept up a tremendous fire for some hours. 
The Miguelites, however, were repulsed at all points, with heavy 
loss. The news of the capture of Lisbon reached Oporto on the 
26th ; and on the evening of that day, Don Pepro took his depar- 
ture in a steam-boat for the capital. The troops of Bourmonr 
were observed to be passing over the South bank of the Douro on 
the 27th; so it was supposed that he intended to raise the siege. 


Rumours of changes in the Spanish Cabinet, of the reirement 
of Zea BermupEz, the reaseendancy of the Queen's party, and 
of decisive interference from that quarter in Don Mieve t's be- 
half, are prevalent, but unauthenticated. 





There appears to have been much enjoyment, and no distur- 
bance of moment, in the French capital during the celebration of 
the anniversary of the Three Days. The Opposition and Minis- 
terial journals of course give different accounts of the reception 
which the Royal Family experienced during the festival from the 
Parisian populace. It appears certain, however, that the open 
malecontents were confined to a few moody and very zealous Re- 

iblicans. There was such an abundance of parading, feasting, 
Seacite, music, and gratuitous performances at the theatres, that 
it must have been difficult for a Frenchman, whatever his politics 
might be, to be out of humour with the Government of the day. 


~The health of the Queen of the Belgians continues excellent, 


as well as thatiof the Prince, ‘Preparations are making for 
the celebration of the fer Boys of September. . 
The Russian ‘troops ‘quitted the nei hood of Constanti- 
nople on the 2d July. The Egyptians-at ithat time had nearly all 
marched out of the Sultati’s~territory, and Sir Putrenzy Ma.- 
coum had sailed away from the Dardanelles. The Porte is, there- 
fore, once more freed from the assistance and surveillance of her 
dear allies, and the fear of her rebellious Pacha. How long this 
happy state of things will continue, nobody can safely predict. It 
ery probably, a good deal on the turn things may take in 
oland. 


The Emperor Nicro.as has published twonew decrees, one for 
the more effectual rooting up of. the Polish language, the other for 
tmaaking political offences subject to the jurisdiction of courts-mar- 
tial. It seems that‘an association for the preservation of their lan- 
guage had been formed by a body of young Polish:students in the 
University of Winnica. For this offence theyare to be drafted into 
Russian regiments; and the tutors and professors in the Univer- 
sity, who were cognizant of the association, are some to be dis- 
placed, and others to be reprimanded by the Russian authorities. 
No-possible means are to be spared to eradicate the language of 
the czardom of Poland, as it is termed in the decrees. 

Much idle lamentation is wasted. upon Polish. sufferings in this 
country, by those who.let slip the only fair opportunity—and there 
can never bea better one—of rendering efficient assistance to the 
gallant and unhappy victims of Russian force and barbarity. We 
spent our money in a crusade for the restoration .of the Bourbons, 
and have little left to bring about the “restoration of Poland.” 





Bebates and Proceedings in Parliament. 


1. Iris Cuurch Rerorm. The Report on the Irish Church 
Temporalities Bill was brought up on Monday, in the House of Lords; 
and the question being put that it should be received, 

The Earl of Wincu1isea rose to express his decided hostility to the 
bill, which was one of the most unconstitutional measures ever pro- 
posed. He would admit that there were some clauses in it not un- 
worthy of support; but .he firmly believed those clauses had been:in- 
serted to mask and conceal a plan, intended not only to weaken, but 
utterly to destroy the Protestant religion in that part of the empire to 
which the bill referred. He felt that the measure was fraught with 
innumerable and irremediable evils ; and would therefore move that the 
Report be received that day six months. , 

Earl Grey made a few brief observations in defence of the bill and 
of the motives of Government in bringing it forward, and the House 
divided: for the original motion, 68; against it, 30; majority, 38. 

The Clerk then proceeded to read the amendments made in the Com- 
mittee. Upon the clause which relates to the appointment of the Com- 
missioners being'read, 

The Duke of WEeLLINcTON suggested, that if the Chancellor and 
Chief Justice of Ireland should be Catholics, a clause should be intro- 
duced to enable two other public officers to be agreed upon to act in 
their stead. 


the other Commissioners should ‘be empowered to act without them. 


Brougham meant by supporting such a bill. He was the keeper of the 
King’s conscience; he hoped he had very little of it in his keeping, 
and he trusted in God that he would not have that littlelong. (A laugh.) 

Lord Brovucuam said, that Lord Westmeath was perfectly correct 
in one of the observations in his.extraordinary speech—namely, that he 
did not understand what he meant. (A laugh.) 

He did not in the least understand him: never was any man so much at 
fault in attempting to understand another as the noble Marquis was, if he 
thought he would support any bill which would endanger the Protestant Church. 

The clause, as amended, according to Lord Brougham’s suggestion, 
was agreed to. 

Clause 34th was amended, so ‘as to give the Junior Fellows of 


800/. per annum each. : 

A conversation passed respecting some other verbal and unimportant 
amendments, which was very indistinctly heard. The report was 
finally received, and the bill ordered to be read.a third time the next day. 


reading of the bill, 


The Earl of ELpon opposed the bill. 


ecclesiastical government in this country. 

‘The Earl of Loncrorp admitted that the bill contained some good ; 
but it also contained so much evil, that he felt himself bound to vote 
against it. or 

The Duke of WELLINGTON objected to many of its provisions ; but 
it was impossible for him, with the opinions which he entertained of 
the necessity for some measure of this description, to concur in a vote 


Church of Ireland, the more he was convinced of the necessity ‘of agree- 
ing to the present measure, in the absence of a better. j 

Lord ELLEensoroven differed from the Duke of Wellington with 
great reluctance, but would give his decided opposition to the bill. 

The Duke of Guioucesrer, the Duke of Bucxrncuam, Lord Wyn- 
ForD, and Lord BEx Ey, would also vote against it. 

The Earl of Happrncron said, he could not bring himself to vote 


he would not vote at all. 





The Marquis of Lanspowne briefly defended the bill. 


Lord Brovcnam said, it would answer ‘the purpose if, in that ease, . | 


Trinity College, Dublin, the patronage of ten livings, not to exceed | 


The Order of the Day having been read on Tuesday, for the third |) 


The Marquis of Heaprorrt said, he had heard no good reason why |) 
the measure should not be‘adopted, and would giveit his hearty support. | 
He would rather sacrifice his |/ 
existence than consent to a measure which proceeded upon a principle |) 
that would entirely destroy the Protestant established episcopal form of |) 


against its third reading. The more he considered the situation of the} 


for or against the bill; so, contrary to his hitherto invariable practice, | 








The Marquis of WestmEaTH could not understand what Lord. | 
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- "Phe House divided ; when there appeared for the thitd-reading— 
Gontents present ..s..,.sreecpesersecssseceerceeeeeeseee 10 
Not contents present 50 
o 
Proxies pabiinoeihe 81 ay 


: Majority for the third reading .....+...+++++00+.04 

The bill was then read a third time, and passed. 

It was taken to the Commons.on Wednesday, and’ their concurrenee 
to the amendments desired. 

On Friday, the amendments were taken into consideration in the 
House of Commons. Having been read a first time, Lord. ALTHORP 
moved that they be read a second time. He proceeded to-explain: the 
nature of the amendments, not: one of which met his approbation ; | but 
as they did not affect the principle of the bill, he would not dissent 
from them. There was one clause, relating to the patro of the 
livings to be given to the Fellows of Trinity College, in which some 
alteration would be necessary. 

Mr. O’ Connect thought the bill was not much the worse for the 
Lords’ amendments. The alterations which it effected in thececele- 
siastical system were not such as'the people desired ; and he protested 
against such scanty justice, in the hope that more would be given next 
session. 

- Mr. Hume said, that ‘England ‘was more disappointed with the bill 
than Ireland: a more complete abortion of Church Reform had never 
been witnessed. It was:a farce, a mockery, a plaything between two 
parties, one of whom wished to do something but-dared not. 

«Lord Exsrincton thought that there-were some good provisions in 
the bill—that it was not absolutely useless and bad. 

Mr. Harvey said, should the bill as it stood become law, he thought 
the people of England had but little prospect of that ecclesiastical re- 
form they so much desired. If they exerted themselves they might get 
. measure similar to the present, but there was little beyond that to be 

oped fur. 

he amendments made by the Lords, and an additional verbal one 
by Lord Althorp, were read a second time, and agreed to. 
r a bill was then carried up to the. House of Lords, and Jaid.on the 
able. 

2. Tirne Commuration Bri. Lord Aurnore moved, on Friday, 

that this bill be reported that. day six months. 


3. Savery Brit. ‘At the morning sitting on Monday, the House 
of Commons went into Committee on this bill 

The ninth clause passed with a verbal amendment. 

On the tenth clause being read, 

Mr. P. M. Srewarr suggested that an alteration might be. made in 
that clause, to allow. slaves to be transferred from one is to another 
during their apprenticeship,, providing it.was..with their own.consent, 
and oat under the restriction of either. that House or the legislative as- 
semblies. 


Dr. Lusuincton and Mr. Buxton opposed. the amendment ; and. it 
was withdrawn. 


Mr. Buxton then moved as an’ amendment, “ that no apprentice 


should be removed from one colony to another after the passing of this 
act, without the consent of the said apprentice, given and recorded in 
writing before and by the -said two Justices of the Peace.” This 
amendment was carried, and the clause agreed to. 

On the 12th clause being -read, ‘Mr. Stan.ey said, it was intended 
to amend it by adding, that the slave should not be employed more than 
forty-five hours each week, and that the time for cultivating their pro- 
vision-ground should not be deducted from his weekly but annual time. 

Lord Howick proposed that some small sum of wages in money, 
even if it were only 6d. for the seyen hours and a half per week, 
should be given to the apprentices, by way of stimulating them to 
exertion. 

“Mr. Sranrey opposed this suggestion very decidedly. 
“Mr. Buxton supported it. 

Mr. James spoke against the proposal. 

If the negro was not pod money wages, he was, paid.for his work. in food, 
clothing, provision, garden-ground, and other.conveniencies. On one of his 
estates in the island of Jamaica, he had slaves who had made from. 20/,.to. 2001. 
by the produce of their provision-ground, besides being provided for in other 
ways. - Who ever heard of an English labourer saving 2002. out of money- 
wages? It was seen by the papers, thatsuch was the distress of English la- 
bourers that they were actually starving in the streets. 

_ Mr, Buxron replied, that the fact of these savings was an argument 
in favour of his position. 

Mr. P. M. Srewart, Mr. O’Connett, Mr. Sranury, Lord 
Howie, Sir R. Vrvyan, and Lord Sanvon spoke; and the Chair- 
man reported progress. 

At the morning sitting on Tuesday, the consideration of this bill. was 
resumed in Committee, 

The 25th clause, which regulates the amount of compensation, was 
put; and Sir EarpLey WiLMor moved that fifteen be substituted for 
twenty millions. 

Mr. O’Conneu asked Mr. Bernal, if he, as Chairman, had the same 
power as the Speaker to clear the- Gallery of strangers ? 

Mr. Bernat replied that he had. 

‘Mr. O° Conn. said, that he would not, however, ‘look that way just 
then, as his object had been attained. The reporters had promised to 
return to: theirduty, and report fairly ; though he did not believe that 
promise would be'kept. He then proceeded to argue at length against 
the grant of twenty millions to the planters. 

Mr. Sranuey defended the clause. 
wtucene also supported it ; because, if not given, it would be 

reparat: ai i 
idole aad ne parations against.men who were merely asserting 

Mr. Frrer:opposed the grant: in toto. 


The House would 


| call-upon them topay the méney ? not dare to:makesuch a 
bill for‘Canada, nor to-t#ke away the legi tights of that.cdlony. “The 
other ‘on which “he was determi to -eppem tile grant sao, thane 


of the,country. 


House had:no right to the future industry and labour 
‘There was cade given that the sugar trade would be thrown open; 
and after all this ti y was granted, the West Indians mi 
icharge the people of this country at as extravagant a rate as they pleased. 
Mr. Wason opposed the grant, as most extravagant. 

Mr. Harvey and Mr. Rostson wished to know how the m 
was to be raised, and who would have to pay the:interest: of: it ? 
Lord Atruorp said, the money would be raised by an additional tax 
on Colonial produce; and in answer toaquestion from Mr. O*Con- 
NELL, he said that the scale of taxation would be raised.so as to secure 
a preference to the produce of our own Colonies. 

Mr, Heanies and Mr. Actionsy disapproved strongly of the clause. 
The Chairman reported progress. 


The discussion on the ‘25th clause was resumed in the House of 
Commons at the evening sitting on Wednesday. 

Sir Rozert PrEt urged the injustice of rescinding or mutilating this 
compensatory clause, while the emancipating clauses were still to ‘be 
enforced. 

Mr. O’ Conner opposed and Mr. Stantey defended the clause. 
Mr. Cossett would have:no objection to the grant, if Lord Altborp 
would complete his legal tender project. If Lord Althorp would set 
his paper-mill at work, there would be no diffieulty in coining as mueh 
money as we’ wanted. 

‘A division took place on Sir E. Wilmot’s motion to reduce the grant 
from .twenty to fifteen millions; which was rejected by 152 to 27. 
There was then another division on the original question, and the clause 
was agreed to by a majority of 132 to 51. 

Mr. Buxton.then moved, as an amendment to the 40th Clause, that 
half the compensation-money should be retained until the period of the 
apprenticeships should have expired, or until some guarantee had been 
obtained of the intention of the Colonial Legislatures really to carry 
the provisions of the measure into full execution. 

Mr. Staney opposed this amendment. 

If it was right (and the House had determined that it was) that the sum of 
20,000,0007. should be paid as a compensation to the West India proprietors,, it 
would not be right to defer the payment of one half of that sum to a period 
when the value of it, when so paid, would only be-equivalent to 6,000,000/. 
paid down at present. 

Would Mr. Buxton allow the money to’ be raised now and invested 
in securities, the interest to be-paid along with it to the planters after 
the expiration of the apprenticeships ? 

Mr. Buxton would not object to that. 

Mr. STANLEY resumed— 

Now, in point of pecuniary consideration, the country would be:a loser thy 
such an arrangement, for the money so invested would be liable to a higher rate 
of interest than money at present bears in the market. Besides, he would:aak . 
‘whether it would be a desirable thing, or a thing consistent with the safety.of 
the Colonies, to hold out to the proprietors such an inducement—such an unpa- 
tural stimulus to put an early termination: to, the period of apprenticeship——a 
period which, as even fixed by the bill, was rather short. 

Mr. P. M. Srewart opposed,:and Dr. Lusuiycron, Lord. Howrex, 
and Mr. O’ Connex. supported the amendment. 

Mr. James could not argue the question like a special. pleader-— 

Mr. O’ ConneELL—* Does the honourable member allude. to:me? ” 

Mr. James alluded to no individual, certainly not to one:so renowned 
for his oratory as Mr. O’Connell. Mr. O?Connell had mistaken: him. 

In spite of slavery, the slaves were yet in a good and comfortable condition ; 
and he believed that if the labouring population in Ireland were but one+halfso 
well off, the learned member, like Othello, would find ‘‘* his occupation gone.” 
His influence would at once be extinguished—his power vanish— 

« And, like the baseless fabric df a visien, 
Leave not ‘ The Rent’ behind,” (Loud Laughter.) 

Mr. R. Gorpon earnestly hoped the House would not depart from 
its engagements, and that the amendment would be rejected. 

Lord SANpDon remarked upon the want of conciliation evinced’ by 
Mr. O’Connell, who charged the planters with that fault. 

Mr. O’ConnEtt said, that Lord Sandon attacked him because such 
a course was popular in the House. 

He had never set himself up as the protector of yon | and corruption. Let 
the noble Lord keep himself quiet. (‘* Order !”) Gentlemen called ‘ Order !” 
but why did they not call ‘*Order” when he was attacked? Lord Sandon 
might have been actuated ‘by the most godly-and praiseworthy motives in hisde- 
fence of the Liverpool freemen, but if the investigation had not taken place w 
that subject, one of the grossest scenes of corruption ever heard of would have 
remained unknown and unpunished. Let the noble Lord take his consolation 
out. of that. 

Lord Sanpon was prepared to contend, that the investigation alluded 
to had established the purity of those whom he stood forward to de- 
fend. (Laughter.) 

The Committee then divided: for the amendment, 93; against it, 
194; Ministerial majority, 101. 

Another division took place, upon -an amendment proposed hy Mr. 
O’ConnELL, to alter the words “services of” to “rights to” the 
| Negro, in the preamble. His object was.to annul the recognition of 
the right to Negro property. This amendment was negatived ‘by 
103 to 22. 

The bill having gone through the Committee, the House resumed. 
The report was ordered to be taken into consideration on Friday. 

On that day, Mr. Stantey moved that its further consideration 
should be postponed to’ Monday; which was agreed to. He then 
moved that the House should go into Committee on the money clauses 
of the bill. 

The House.being in Committee, Lord A.tuorr moved a resolutien, 
the effect. of which was, that the Government should have authority to 
raise a. sum. of money in the form.of redeemable or perpetual annuities 
a8 terms of years, and that this sum should he added to the Funded 
debt. 
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Mr. ‘Herrres objected to the course of proceeding adopted by Lord 
‘Althorp, as it would not leave Parli t the ot making the 
conditions ‘on- which ‘the money should be raised. He 


proposed the 
following resolution, as‘an amendment: to' Lord ‘Althorp’s. , 
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«“ That whereas Parliament has granted a sum of twenty millions, for the 
pirpese of raising that sum, the Lords of the Treasury shall have the power, 
rom time to time, to enter into contracts for such parts of that sum as they may 
pia sey under such conditiwns and terms as Parliament may think fit to 

After a few remarks from Sir R. Vyvyan against, and from Mr. 
Home in favour of the amendment, 

Lord Attuorp said, that he admitted the proceeding to be irregular, 
but it was justified on the ground of necessity. He called upon the 
pet to give credit to Ministers for making the best bargain they 
could, 


- The clause was then agreed to. 


“4, Bank Cuarter. Lord Atruorr stated, on Thursday, in an-. 
swer to a question on the subject, that the Bank Charter Bill would 
be passed this session, and would be brought forward as soon as the 
Slavery Bill was disposed of. 

On Friday, he moved the second reading of the bill. 

Mr. PouLett Scrore moved, as an amendment, that it be read a se- 
cond time that day six months. The subject, of the renewal of the 
Bank Charter was not fully understood ; certainly it had not been fully 
discussed. He had full reliance on Lord Althorp’s integrity, but not 
much on his financial talents. It was said, that if the measure were 
not. passed this session, our monetary system would be left in a state of 
suspense. vin 

This objection would have some weight if the Bank Charter were to expire in 
the present year, but that was not the case; for if notice were not served on the 
Bank before the Ist of August 1833, it must continue for a year from the Ist of 
August 1834, for it would require the notice of a year from that time. 

‘Lord ALTHORP was understood to say, that Mr. Scrope was under a 
mistake. A notice of twelve months from 1833 would be sufficient. 

Mr. Scrore said, that even in that case there was not any pressing 
necessity for urging the matter in the present session. There could be 
no danger in delaying it over till the next ; but there was every danger 
from eee te taking a step which must bind the country for so 
long a period. e concluded by calling upon Lord Althorp to post- 
pone the bill till next session, with a view to the appointment ofa Select 
Committee, which should place the banking and monetary system of the 
country upon a firm footing. 

Sir H. WitLovensy seconded this amendment. 

Alderman THompson trusted that the House would reject the 
amendment. 

Mr. M. Artwoop predicted, that the most serious embarrassments 
and losses would ensue from this proposal to extend the monopoly of 
the Bank, and for making its notes a legal tender. 

Mr. Povtert THomson defended the arrangement made with the 
Bank by’ Ministers. 

Sir Rosert Peet coneurred in all that part of it which related to 
the privileges of the Bank, but objected to the legal tender clause. He 
objected not only to the principle, but the. mode in which it was pro- 
posed to be carried into effect, and more especially to the time at 
which it was brought forward. So great a change in the monetary sys- 
ye of the country ought not to be discussed at midnight on the 2d of 

ugust, 

Lord Attuorp briefly defended his bargain with the Bank; and 
stated his intention to move a clause in the Committee, by which each 
Branch Bank would be responsible only for those notes which might 
have been issued by it. 

Sir Robert Peel argued as if it would be to the interest of bankers to pay in 
paper rather than gold. Surely he must see that they must give a full value for 
the paper as well as for gold. Well, this might appear very foolish in Sir Robert 
Peel’s eyes, but it did not in his own. The great nn Baw A of the measure was 
to establish one bank of issue, so as to regulate the whole value of the currency 
of the country, which he believed to be at once just, desirable, and necessary. 

Mr. Herries was decidedly opposed to the legal tender project. 
He had _ heard no arguments in favour, but many against the change 
proposed. 

The Bank-of England would be exposed at a time of real panic to a greater 
danger than ever. He believed that the quantity of gold in circulation would 
be diminished mK the change, and that the Bank would put more of its paper 
into circulation than at present. The Bank-would advance its paper at a cheaper 
rate also than it advanced gold. Its issues would be advanced on different se- 
curities, too, from those it now accepted. It would advance its paper, he believed, 
on mortgage deeds. ‘ 

He thought that sixty-five miles was too large a circumference over 
which to extend the monopoly of the Bank, and in the Committee he 
should move to reduce it. 

Mr. Scrore declined dividing the House on his amendment, as many 
members who would have supported it had gone away. 

The bill was then read a second time ; to be committed on Monday. 


5. East Inpra Cuarter Bint. In the House of Lords, on 
Friday, this bill was read a second time, on the motion of the Marquis 
of LANSDOWNE: with the understanding that the debate should take 
place on Monday, on the motion for going into Committee. 


6. Equatization or Sucar-Duties. Mr. Ewart, on Thursday, 
moved a resolution, 

« That it is just and expedient to admit the sugar and coffee of our East In- 
dian possessions (the produce of free labour) on equal terms with the sugar and 
coffee of the West Indies and Mauritius.” 

He entered into a number of details in order to prove the advantages 
that the revenue and commerce of the country would derive from acting 
upon the principle of his resolution. 


Lord AtrHorr said, the motion was one of that kind which it was 
desirable that the House should not entertain. 

In consequence of the operation of the Slavery Abolition Bill, there might be 
a great falling off in the production of sugar, and it would not be wise to legis- 
late on this question until the effect of that measure was seen. Mr. Ewart 
might perhaps say that his motion went poms A to declare the expediency of 
equalizing the duties on sugar and coffee ; but he need not tell him, that if the 

ouse carried his motion, it ought to be followed by some practical effect, and 
that must be an alteration in the existing law: He trusted that the House 
would not bind itself at the present moment to an alteration of the law. He 
did not mean to give any opinion or pledge himself in any way on this question ; 
and not wishing to meet the motion with a negative, the only mode left him of 
dealing with it was by moving the previous question. 


5 bn Lyatt, Mr. Pease, and Mr. Davenport, supported the reso- 
ution. ~ 

Mr. P. Tuomson quite agreed with the object. proposed by Mr. 
Ewart’s resolution; for he thought that it would be inexpedient 
eventually to prevent the East India merchants from sending over pro- 
duce on the same terms as West India merchants; and he only opposed 
its adoption because he considered that present circumstances were not 
propitious to its being followed up. 

Mr. Ewart then withdrew his motion. 


7.. Sucar Rerinery Bitt. This bill went through the Committee 
of the House of Commons on Friday. 


8. BtockabE or THE PortucuEsE Ports. In the House of Lords, 
on Tuesday, the Marquis of LonponpErry moved for “ copies of all 
communications from commanders of his Majesty’s ships of war rela- 
tive to the blockade of the Portuguese ports, addressed to the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs before the 25th instant.” He spoke at some 
length, and in a very desultory manner, in support of this motion ; and 
contended, that at the time the notice of the blockade was issued, none 
in fact existed ; and that even now Don Pedro had not the power to 
render it efficient. He strongly reprobated the conduct of Lord Pal- 
merston in the transaction, and asserted that he was guided entirely by 
Talleyrand in his foreign policy. The Marquis also adverted to the 
conduct of the Duke of Sussex in presiding at a public meeting in 
honour of Captain Napier, who had disobeyed the orders of the King 
and broke through the laws. Such conduct ~in one of the Royal 
Family he considered highly unbecoming. 

Earl Grey defended the conduct of Government at length; and re- 
fused, at the present time, to grant the papers called for. 

The Duke of CLEVELAND expressed his approbation of the foreign 
policy of Ministers. : 

The Duke of Sussex defended himself from the attack of Lord 
Londonderry. He merely attended the meeting to express his opinion 
of the bravery and high character of Captain Napier. 

The motion was finally withdrawn. 


9. Nationa Epucation. Mr. Rorsuck, on Tuesday, rose to 
wot a following resolution ; which he supported in a speech of great 

ength. 

“ That this House will early in the ensuing session consider the means of 
establishing a system of national education.” 

He said, he was well aware of the unpopularity of the subject ; that 
there was nothing in it to raise the wonder and admiration of the 
ignorant many—no party nor individual purposes to be obtained by 
promoting its design—nothing, in short, to be gained by it, but the 
pure, unalloyed benefit of the community at large. For so unpopulara 
cause he could only hope to obtain a brief, a very brief hearing. To 
obtain the consent of the House to his resolution, he would make a 
very few observations upon three points,—first, the benefits that would 
accrue from the general education of the People; secondly, the reasons 
why Government should itself supply the means of this education; and 
thirdly, he would give an outline of a plan by which every inhabitant of 
the British empire might receive the instruction requisite for the well- 
being of society. He then proceeded to expose the falsehood of the no- 
tion that education consisted merely in learning reading, writing, and 
accounts. 

Putting a hammer and saw into a man’s hand does not make him a carpenter 
—putting a flute into his hands does not make him a musician ; in both cases you 
give him certain instruments, which, ifhe have the knowledge requisite, he may 
use to good purposes, but if he do not possess it, they will prove either useless or 
mischievous. So may it happen with the instruments of knowledge. Unless 
the mind be trained to their exercise—unless the will and the power to turn 
them to good purposes be conferred, not only will they be useless, idle powers, 
but they may be made eminently mischievous. 

Education meant the framing of the mind of the individual so as to 
enable him to become a useful and virtuous member of society in the 
various relations of life. It meant making him a good child, a good 
parent, agood neighbour, a good citizen, in short, a good man. He al- 
luded to the bad effects of the ignorance of the People upon the politi- 
cal Government of the country. The People were in the habit of ex- 
pecting the Government to remedy evils which it was utterly out of its 
power to remedy. 

Now, one of the first, one of the most important results from a proper educa- 
tion of the People, would be a thorough understanding on their part of the cir- 
cumstances on which their happiness depended, and of the powers by which 
those circumstances were controlled. They would learn what a Government 
could, and what a Government could not do to relieve their distresses—they 
would learn what depended on themselves, what on others—what evils resulted. 
from evil authority, what from popular ignorance and popular vice. Of all the 
knowledge that could be conferred on a people, this is the most essential ; let them. 
once understand thoroughly their social condition, and we should have no more 
unmeaning discontents—no wild and futile schemes of reform; we should not 
have a stack-burning peasantry—a sturdy pauper population—a monopoly- 
seeking manufacturing class ; we should not have a middle class directing all 
their efforts to the repeal of a single tax, or to the wild plan of universal, zob- 
bery ; neither would there be immoral landlords wishing to maintain a, danger- 
ous corn monopoly, nor foolish consumers, who would suffer it to remain. We 
should have right efforts directed to right ends, and a people industrious, ho- 
nest, tolerant, and happy. 

It had been often stated, that by giving the working classes educa- 
tion, you rendered them dissatisfied with their condition, and unfit for 
the laborious duties of life: but this could only be the case when the 
circumstance of having been educated conferred a distinction; and 
there could be no distinction when education was general. He dwelt 
upon the terrible consequences which must ensue from leaving the mass 
of the people uneducated, when it was quite evident that before long 
the hitherto inert and submissive multitude, the subject many, would 
become paramount in the State. ’ ; 

The necessity of making the education of the People the business 
of the Government, was recognized by the most enlightened nations 
on the earth. In Prussia, Saxony, Saxe Weimar, France, and the 

United States, the Government had taken upon itself the task of ins 
structing the people. There were objections, however, to this inter- 
ference of the Government. It would be dangerous, it was said, to. 





ut such an instrument into its hands, lest thereby the public ming should 
be debauched, and slavish ideas and habits alone be propagated, His 
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answer to this objection was twofold,—first, according to his plan, the 
persons who would have to determine in the last resort on the subject 
matter of instruction, should be the People themselves; and secondly, 
he did not admire the policy of those, although that policy had been 
invariably followed by the friends of the popular cause in England, 
who thought it their duty on all occasions to tie the hands of Govern- 
ment, which, as they supposed, could only be good when totally with- 
out power. Again, it was said, that individual exertions would be 
relaxed if the system he advocated was adopted. He saw no reason to 
apprehend any such result: on the contrary, he had great hope, that in 
consequence of an improved plan, a much more constant and affec- 
tionate communication between the poorand the rich would result from 
it. There would be no gratuitous instruction: the children of the 
poor man would receive it only from the State. 

There was one other and more potent argument, however, against leaving 
the means of popular education in its present state; and that was the hitherto 
imperfect success of all private efforts to educate the People. If the matter 
were one of minor import, we might perhaps be justified in leaving it still to 
chance ; but, as it involved the entire happiness of the community—as without 
amuch more complete system of education this happiness could never properly 
be provided for, all tampering with the difficulty—all hesitation or carelessness 
as to pursuing the course open before u8, was in the highest degree criminal as 
well as absurd. . We all of us appeared to feel the necessity of supervising our 
Criminal Code—our Code of Prison Discipline—our Poor-laws ; but all these 
were only off-shoots of or adjuncts to a system of éducation. 

He would now proceed to detail the manner, to give a rough sketch 
of the plan, by which this general education might be effected. He 
would oblige, by law, every child in Great Britain and Ireland to be a 
regular attendant at school. The State had a right to demand that this 
should be seen to by the parent, and, in the case of his neglect, to in- 
terfere itself for that purpose. He denied that this interference would 
rob the people of rational freedom. -In many other ways the State in- 
terfered between the parent and child for the protection of the latter, 
and no one deemed it a tyrannical interference. If the People really 
believed the House of Commons to be solicitous about their welfare, 
all objections which would at first be raised to a system of compulsory 
education would soon disappear. The children of any sect differing 
from that of the school which they attended, should not be compelled 
to join in the religious teaching or exercises in use there. Peculiar 
masters of theirown sect should be charged with their religious instruc- 
tion. After dwelling some time on the necessity of imparting a higher 
species of education to the poor than merely reading and writing, Mr. 
Roebuck went on to remark upon the necessity of political instruction 
to the well being of the poorer classes. It was essential, for example, 
that the mass of labourers should know what circumstances govern the 
rates of wages. 

If this had been understood, did any one believe that we should have had com- 
bination-laws on the one hand, or combinations on the other? Could any one 
believe that an enraged, because badly paid population, would then have burned 
ricks in order to raise wages ? or that we should see unhappy and futile attempts 
at strikes? Knowing on what the rate of wages really depended, the enlightened 
labourer would have pursued the only mode by which that rate can be increased. 
He would have done it peaceably, but certainly. 

The machinery by which instruction would be imparted would be of 
a threefold nature. 

First, schools; second, masters ; third, money, whether acquired by taxes or 
otherwise. The schools, as the plan would be confined to the education of the 

oor, are of three separate classes :—first, Infant Schools; second, Schools of 

ndustry ; and third, Normal Schools, or schools for the instruction of masters ; 
separately for boys and girls. As the purpose is to educate everybody, there 
ought to be in every parish in the kingdom at least one infant school, and one 
school of industry, and this without any exception. As the law would be im. 
perative in demanding the presence of the children, justice would demand that 
the schools should be placed within their feach. In all cases where the size of 
the parish demanded a greater number of schools, more than one would be 
erected. Many expedients have been mentioned, by which the richer classes 
might be brought into intimate and affectionate union with the poorer. In 
every part of England, London, perhaps, only excepted, this might effectually 
be done by sending the children of both classes to the same school,— for example, 
to an Infant School. By his supposition, this school would be regulated accord- 
ing to the highest state of knowledge existing at the time, respecting the rearing 
and education of infants; and if the children of the tradesmen and gentlemen 
were sent (not by compulsion, but voluntarily) to the school at which the poor 
cotter’s child was taught, much real benefit would be conferred on the last, and 
no slight good reaped by the former. 

The Schools of Industry would impart the knowledge of some trade, 
as well as what might be termed scholarship ; also of natural history, 
music, and singing (as was done in Germany), the nature of the phy- 
sical system, so as to enable people generally to preserve their health, 
and of some portion of political economy. 

The Normal Schools would be instituted for the instruction of 
teachers. 

Such young men as determined on the vocation of a teacher, would, upon 
having made at the School of Industry certain advances in scholarship, be re- 
ceived by the Normal School upon examination; and on having gone through 
the various stages of those schools, which would occupy their time till they 
reached the age of twenty, they would receive a certificate constituting them 
teachers of National Schools. The course of instruction at these Normal Schools, 
he would not touch on, as it would necessarily require great consideration, and 
would not be determined on without the most grave and deliberate inquiry. 

With regard to the funds for the support of these schools, if private 
contributions and the existing funds dedicated to the purposes of in- 
struction should prove insuflicient, a tax should be laid on for that 
purpose. 

The machinery would be simple,—first, there would be the people acting as 
electors. He should wish that the head of every family should possess a voice ; 
but if this should be considered too democratic, why then every person who 
contributed towards the funds by which the schools would be maintained, 
should be endowed with this privilege. The whole country should then be 
divided into school districts, in each of which there should at Jeast be one school. 
In the government of the school or schools of each school district, the people 
having the privilege of voting, should elect every year five persons, who would 
be called, say the School Committee; and it should be their business to select 
and dismiss the master, to supervise the school, and, in the last resort, to deter- 
mine on the instruction that should be then afforded. Being fairly chosen by 
the People, it may justly be supposed, that they would represent their opinions ; 
and being selected from a large number of persons, they would, probably, indee1 
certainly, be among the most instructed persons of the community, 





Besides these, he would have a Minister of Public Instruction, a 
high officer of state, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

The business of his office would be a general supervision of all the national 

hools in the kingd He would have to determine, on the application of 
the School Committees, what extra schools should be built. He would appor~ 
tion the sum of money to be given to each district, for masters, for books, and 
repairs, and a hundred other things. 

Mr.. Roebuck then alluded to the great ———? of good elementary 
books, and the difficulty of supplying it. He concluded by calling upon 
the House to consider the subject with calmness and candour, in the 
full certainty that their constituents and the whole country would fairly 
appreciate their motives, and be grateful for the benefits conferred upon 
them. 

Mr. Grore seconded the motion, in a brief speech. 

Lord Atrnorp, who had listened most most carefully to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s observations, admitted the great importance of the subject ; but 
objected to several parts of the plan, especially to those which related 
to compulsory education, and the interference of Government. He 
hoped that, as it was too late in the session to legislate upon the sub- 
ject, Mr. Roebuck would withdraw his motion. 

Mr. O’ConneE tt hoped also that the resolution would not be passed 
toa division. Mr. Roebuck had referred to the French system of 
education— 

But he could only have done so as he did not know what the principle of the 
Government of France was, as those did who had had actual experience of it, 
He could tell him, that the object of the Liberal party in France was to un- 
christianize that country. (‘* Oh, oh!”) It was of little importance to them 
whether a man was a Deist or an Atheist. They were the party who endea- 
voured to enforce the education plan of the Normal School. That plan of the 
Normal School was to prevent that sort of education which the People wished 
to have. 

Sir Ronert Inciis made some observations relative to the mode in 
which the two Universities had acquired their property, and the inte- 
rest which the clergy generally took in the subject of education. 

Mr. Hume advocated the adoption of Mr. Roebuck’s resolution. 

Sir Rosert Peet opposed it. He doubted the policy of the House 
entering into any abstract resolution. He objected to the interference 
of Government with the instruction of the People; and thought it 
was by no means proved, though it was assumed, that their education 
was imperfect. 

Mr. Roesvuck, in reference to Mr. O’Connell’s remarks upon the 
French system of education, replied, 

That of all the observations that had been made, those which had surprised 
him most were those that had fallen from Mr. O'Connell; and of all the un- 
founded attacks, that upon the French Government and on M. Cousin was the 
most unwarranted. (‘* Hear, hear, hear!”) To confound persons and 
things in this manner together, and to say that a whole body of men wanted to 
put down religion, was highly unbecoming, and unworthy of the candid manner 
in which all persons should be treated. He referred to the book of M. Cousin, 
in which it was distinctly said, that nothing could be effectually done for the 
education of the poorer classes without the aid of the Clergy of the country. 
Did that look like a wish to put down religion ? 

It would be better if Mr. O? Connell would bring forward documents, 
instead of assertions, which he so often hazarded and was forced to 
retract. 

The motion was withdrawn. 


10. Jewrsu Disapititres Birt. Inthe House of Lords, on Thurs- 
day, Lord Bextry moved the second reading of this bill; and spoke at 
some length in favour of it. He concluded with reminding their Lord- 
ships, that the bill had been passed by large majorities in the House of 
Commons; and as that House now represented a greater mass of the 
community than formerly, its decisions ought to have a proportionably 
greater weight with them. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY agreed with much that Lord 
Bexley had said, but did not arrive at the same conclusion. He thought 
that Parliament was the place of all others where Jews of talent and in- 
formation would be of the least service. His great objection to the 
admission of the Jews to seats in the Legislature, was one of principle : 
he thought the religion of the country should be Christian. He should 
feel himself wanting in what was due to the Author of our holy religion 
if he did not vote against the bill. Excepting the privilege of sitting 
in Parliament, he was willing to accede to the Jews every other privi- 
lege and advantage. He concluded by moving that the bill be read a 
second time that day six months. 


The Archbishop of Dusttn felt bound to support the bill. Those 
who opposed the removal of restrictions on any class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, were bound to show the use of those restrictions ; and if good 
reason could not be shown for their maintenance, they should at once 
be removed. He defended the admission of Jews to seats in the Legis- 
lature, on the ground that no real danger could arise to the established 
religion from it. Papists and Dissenters were allowed to legislate for 
the (lurch, of which they were not members. He considered that the 
Jews, in consequence of their being, by their peculiar tenets, still 
furtl.er removed from the Church, were therefore less dangerous to it. 


Their Lordships knew, that during the domination of the Presbyterian party 
in this country, all the Protestant Clergy were turned out of their benefices ; 
and he confessed, that if the question were simp] one of, whether it would be 
better for a man to live under. a Government, differing little from him in reli- 
gious professions, or differing much, he would be, in due regard for life, and 
property, and personal liberty, bound to choose that Government whose religious 
opinions were most at variance with his own. For example, it would be better 
for a Protestant to live under the Mahomedan Governments of Turkey and 
Persia, than under the Christian Governments of Spain or Portugal. The 
existence of a Christian legislature was to the sectarian no security for life or 
property. The persecutions which Christian sects have exercised against each 
other were greater than any which had been exercised against Christians by the 
unbelievers. He confessed that it would be improper for Jews to legislate for 
the affairs of the Church, and he thought it was an anomaly which ought 
speedily to be put an end to; and suggested that a Commission might be ap- 
pointed, to which all purely ecclesiastical matters should be referred. But this 
did not apply to civil matters; and he did not think they were justified in ex- 
cluding Jews from legislating in such matters, when they were compelled to 
obey the laws, and pay taxes, 

He concluded by saying that it was a scandal to oru faith to suppose 
that it was so fragile that it could not be touched; and by reminding 
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the House that this bill in fact only permitted Christians, if they wer e 
so minded, to return Jews to Parliament. 


The Earl of Wixcuitsza opposed, and the Marquis of Wesr- 
MINSTER, who regretted that scarcely one of his Majesty’s Ministers 
was present at the discussion, supported the bill. 

The Bishop of Lonpow opposed the measure, simply and solely from 
the duty he owed to the constitution of the country. 

That constitution, God be thanked, was a Christian constitution, Perhaps 
he = be asked why so? Because Christianity was part and parcel. of thelaw 
of the lund. 

He did not apprehend being outvoted in Parliament, but he dreaded 
lest the people of England should be impressed with the notion that 
the Legislature was indifferent to the true religion. 

He allowed the nioral worth of the Jews. He had under his: care a large 
parish in which many of them resided; and he found them a most moral, libe- 
ral, and loyal class of persons: therefore, it was not. without the deepest feeling 
of pain that he felt bound to oppose them on the present oce.sion. 

The Bishop of Cuicuester briefly defended the bill. The Jews 


were the elder brothers of Christians, and he did not see so much dif- 
ference between them. 


Lord Cuirrorp begged to ask the Lord Chancellor a question. 
Were the Jews born in and to the privileges of the Constitution ? 

If 80, they were entitled to all the franchises of that constitution, except.some 
clear and especial case was made out against them. Such, he believed, was the 
opinion of several great men— Mr, Fox among others—aui! such was the ground 
on which he wished to argue the question. 

Lord Brovcuam felt no hesitation in answering Lord Clifford’s 
question: 1t was not only his own opinion, but likewise that of the 
soundest lawyers of the country, that his Majesty's subjects, professing 
the Jewish religion, were born to all the rights, immunities, and privi- 
leges, of his Majesty’s other subjects, excepting so far as positive enact- 
ments of law deprived them of those rights, immunities, and privileges. 

_ Some difficulties had been raised as to whether the Jews ought to be consi- 
dered as natural-born subjects of his Majesty. There were many authori- 
ties for holding the Jews, not only as aliens, but in a state of perpetual hostility 
to Christianity. Those opinions, however, in practice and in elect, were now 
exploded. 

The law in the Statute-book was clear and precise. 

Every statutory enactment which affected the Jews was expressly framed with 
the purpose and avowed intention not of excluding them, but other parties. 

ake many enactments in the penal code, they originally struck at one class of 
cligionists only, and the letter of those enactments ultimately burdened other 
classes. Soon after the Rebellion, his Majesty’s subjects, the Jews, having been 
st uck at unintentionally, and required to take a certain oath, and include them- 
selves in the registry,—a form of procedure expressly intended to affect the Ja- 
cobins,—some attempts were made to relieve them. It was about this time the 
Oath of Abjuration was required, and the words ‘ on the true faith of a Chris- 
tian”” were inserted in the oath. An act was passed in the reign of George 
the First, to relieve the Jews from the necessity of repeating these words in 
the oath. 

_ Lord Brougham then defended the bill ; and pointed out the absur- 
dity of supposing that restrictions, such as were sought to be removed, 
could prevent the admission of irreligious and unscrupulous men into 
Parliament. Lords Shaft sbury, and Bolingbroke, and Mr. Wilkes, all 
were members of the [louse ; and, though notorious unbelievers, took 
the oath “on the true faith of a Christian.” 

The Duke of GLoucesreR opposed, and the Duke of Sussrx, in a 
brief speech, gave his hearty support to the bill. 

The Duke of WrLLincron saw no grounds whatever for passing 
the bill, 7 

The case of the Jews stood on a very different footing to that of the 
and other Dissenters to whom relief had been afforded. Lord Bre ugham had 
referred to certain acts of Parliament, by which indulgences were granted to 
Jews in the very words of the present bill. But these indulgences were granted 
to Jews in the Colonies—in Canada, Jamaica, and Barbadoes—and what was the 
reason for this? Was there no State necessity for it? Certainly there was. 
European inhabitants were required in the Colonies, and English inhabitants 
especially ; and it was in order to encourage their settlement in Cauada, that, 
by the 7th of George III. (he believed), these relaxations were made in favour of 
the Jews—relaxations which were also adopted in the other instances alluded to. 
But no such necessity existed in the present instance, nor did any reason, equally 
forcible, now occur. : 

Lords SEAGRAVE and Hownen spoke a few words in opposition to, 
and the Earl of Gosford in favour of the measure. 

Lord Brextey briefly replied, and the House divided; when there 
appeared—- 
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So the bill is lost. 


11. Rerrencument. Mr. Caarces Butyer, on Tuesday, after in- 
effectual attempts on the part of Mr. Srantey and Lord ALTHORP to 
— him not to bring forward his motion, moved the following reso- 

ution. 

‘* That it is the opmion of this House that, in order to satisfy the just expec- 
tations of the People, it is necessary that such extensive reductions be made in 
the public expenditure as shall effectually diminish the burdens of the country 
and that it is the duty of his eg Ministers to make such arrangements 
previous to the next session of Parliament, respecting the effective and non- 
effective services of the Military, Naval, Civil, and Colonial establishments, as 
may be necessary for the attainment of this object.” 

He supported it ina long speech, full of details and figures, which, 
7 his low tone of voice and rapid delivery, was very imperfectly 

At the close of Mr. Buller’s speech amember moved that the House 
be counted ; but as thirty-nine members beside the Speaker were: pre- 
sent; the debate proceeded. ; 

Mk. Buckmenam urged the adoption of the resolution, 

Lord: ALrHonP opposed it, as leading to no practical good. He then 
moved the following amendment, as he. did not like to meet the resolu- 
tion with a direct negative, 








“That while this House acknowledges with satisfaction, that by the reduc- 
tion of the public expenditure, and by the finaticial a ‘ments carried inte 
effect, there has been a reduction of taxation in the’ last the present session 
to an amount apes gene oes annually; they feel: it their duty’to affirm 
the determination to w en ee 
ciples of wise economy, und to apply those principles to all departments of. the 
State, paying a due regard to national engagements and to the interests of 
the public service.” 

Mr: Fryer bore testimony to the honourable and honest characters 
of his Majesty’s Ministers: 

But let them beware how they did any thing which might again bring inte 
oo the man who would levy taxes with quant. suff. of cold steel and teaden 

ullets; and yet he doubted whether, if the Duke came in to-morrow, the 
first act of his administration would not be to propose a repeal of the House and 
Window Taxes, 

Mr. H. L. Butwer, Mr. Hume, and Colonel Evans, joined in-re- 
questing Mr. Buller not to oppose the amendment; which was then 
carried, without a division. 


12. Assessep Taxes ReEpvuction BIL. 
Committee on this bill on Friday. 

Mr Sprine Rice said, that as the subject would be discussed ata 
future time, he should not enter into the details of this bill, which it 
was necessary to pass preparatory to the other measure. He should 
move a clause to give relief to licensed victuallers, the whole of whom 
would be relieved to the extent of half their house-duty; and another 
clause to place the horses employed by market-gardeners on the same 
footing as horses employed in husbandry. 

In answer to questions from several members, Mr. Rick said, that 
the bill would repeal the tax on bakers’ servants and certain persons 
employed in counting-houses. No relief was granted in the case of 
houses used as schools; it being found impossible to frame an enact- 
ment that would effect the object-in view, since the having a single 
pupil for a single day might be made a ground of exemption. 


13. Surpry; Miurtra. In a Committee of Supply, on Friday, 
243,500/. were voted for the Militia, on the motion of Mr. ELtice. 


14. Mr. O’Connet anp THE Rerorters. In the House of Com- 
mons, on Monday, Mr. O’ConneELt moved that the Order of the Day 
be read, “that John Joseph Lawson and James William Lawson be 
called to the bar of the House.” 

Mr. Metuven moved, that the said order be discharged. In making 
this motion, he denied that he was actuated by personal feelings of hos- 
tility to Mr. O'Connell. He was opposed to the present proceeding 
because it would place the House in a situation of great difficulty. It 
would compel the House to adopt a course which had always if possible 
been avoided, and which he trusted would continue to be avoided. The 
dispute between Mr. O’Connell and the reporters did not originate in 
Parliament, but in some expressions which the former had made use of 
out of doors. He protested agairist the House being drawn in asa 
party in a private dispute of one of its members. Mr. O’Connell com- 
plained of the partial system of reporting, but none had profited more 
than he had by this partiality. The Tralee Mercury reported his 
speeches exclusively ; and three Dublin newspapers had, throughout the 
session, reported them without giving the triumphant replies of Mr. 
Stanley. He would say one word with respect to the reporters. 

He did not mean to justify them for the course they had pursued, but human 
nature was frail; and he put it to any gentleman whether the charge made by 
Mr. O'Connell against the reporters, of being guilty of ‘ deliberate falsehood,” 
was not one calculated to rouse all the feelings of a man, as well as of a gentle- 
man? He had made inquiry into the characters of those gentlemen who usually 
acted as reporters, and he had every reason to believe that they were gentlemen 
of education ; many of them were studying for the bar; and there were in- 
stances, and proud instances, of some 6f them having risen to the highest honours 
of the state. 

Mr. Rosrnson seconded the motion, The dispute between Mr. 
O'Connell and the reporters originated in circumstances which by no 
means involved a breach of the privileges of the House. Upon a for- 
mer occasion, a similar course to the one now recommended by Mr. 
O’Connell was pursued. 

He found that in 1771, the last time a question directly bearing on the point 
at issue, was brought forward, the House of Commons was induced, at the in- 
stance of Colonel Onslow, to summon to the bar the printers and publishers of 
two newspapers of the time, for publishing reports of the debates, and the con- 
sequence of that step was, that the House got involved in a discussion which 
lasted from the 8th of February until the 30th of April. If the House took the 
trouble to refer to the reports of that period, they would find that this assertion 
of their privilege gave rise to a succession of angry debates, caused great inter~ 
ruption to the progress of public business, created much public excitement and 
commotion, and led to the ultimate impri t of two members of the House 
in the Tower. ( Great daughter At length the House contrived to esca 
from the difficulties in which it had involved itself, but in a manner which did 
not tend to raise its character or add to its dignity. 

He bore his testimony to the accuracy and fidelity with which the re~ 
ports were made. 

Mr. O’ConnEtt said, he heard the amendment proposed with con- 
siderable surprise. When he first complained that the reports of the 
present session were exceedingly defective and, to his knowledge, de~ 
signedly false, then Mr. Methuen’s kindness induced him to applaud 
him. ‘He had understood him to say that he had indeed been misre« 
ported— 

Mr. MEtuven—*“ I said no such thing.” 

Mr. O*ConveEtt thought he had. He had, however, said that he was 
connected with a Tralee paper. , 

Mr. Metuven—‘I declare I did not. ‘I said—but I am in the re~ 
collection of the [ouse, and will not repeat it.” 

Mr. O’ConneL1—* I heard the Honourable Member say so, if the 
House did not.” 

Mr: Metnven-—‘ What I said was, that Mr. O’Connell’s speeches 
were printed in that paper, but none of those of his opponents.” 

Mr. O*Connex. said that the three Dublin papers alluded to, had 
only one reporter in London, and that reporter was opposed to him. 
He wassorry to see that there was.a shrinking ou the part of the mem- 
bers of that. House.. 

The cause. of their quarrel was out of the House, but. the reporters had at~ 
tacked him by-declaring (aawas.stated in.the Times) that they would. not.res, 


The House went into 
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port whatvhe.said in that House. By the privileges of the House, no publica- 
tion could take place except by the Cerminion of the Speaker, nor could any 
evidence of Committees of the House be published without his permission. He 
should be very glad that the debates of that House should fully abroad, but 
then they should also be under the correction of the » (Laughter. ) 
Tt was not right that reports of what was said in that House should be misstated ; 
they ought to be correet, if reported at all. If papers went on publishing the 
business:of' Parliament, and that incorrectly or falsely, the only remedy was to 
prevent the reporting of any. 

The monopoly of the s was become a domineering aristocracy, 
and it was said that nothing could put it down; but he had put his hand 
to the business.and he would try. 

The reporters boasted that they had suceeded in putting down some of the 
greatest men the country had produced—that they had overcome a member of 
the present Administration—nay, that they had overcome the Lord Chancellor 
himself; and they added to the Jist the names of Tierney and Windham, the 
last of whom had conciliated them by a dinner. But they should not put him 
down, and that they would find. 

Colonel Evans: said, that Mr. O’Connell greatly overrated the power 
of the newspapers. Gentlemen of character inferior to that of Mr. 
O’Connell were not at their mercy. 

He should not himself have had) the power of addressing the House at all 
had it depended upon that newspaper, for it had advocated his defeat upon two 
distinct and separate occasions. Indeed, the Times and the Morning Chronicle 
had advocated the cause of every candidate who had been defeated since the last 
- election. Did not that circumstance prove that those papers had no in- 

uence save when their power was exercised with justice? (‘* ioe, hear !”’) 
They had recently been advocating the claims of an honourable member of that 
House to a judicial office in the City of London. Every one who knew the cha- 
racter of that honourable gentleman knew that he had every qualification to de- 
serve success: he had failed, however, in consequence of ther recommendation 
in carrying his election, and been triumphed over by a gentleman of much in- 
ferior ability. 

Sir Rosert Incuis observed, that the complaint was not that the 
printers of the Times had, but that they had not violated the privileges 
of the House. They had publicly deglared, that, as far as Mr. O’Con- 
nell was concerned, they would not violate the orders of the House. It 
was said that we“were living under the irresponsible despotism of the 
reporters— 

He hoped that those who knew him did not suppose that he was a man likely 
to submit to such despotism. He hoped that the House would recollect, that 
some time ago he had attacked, not those relwctantes dracones the reporters, but 
the editors of the papers themselves. He had attacked those who commented 
on the proceedings of the House, and who had called a certain portion of them 
the deliberate lacqueys of the Peers. He felt for one that he did not deserve 
such language, and therefore he had deemed it his duty to bring the editor of 
the Zimes to the bar of that House. 

He had seen a letter in the Times from the gentleman who was at- 
tacked by name in the House on Friday last. 

The gentleman in question he had never seen, but he had made reference to 
his friendship with Sir James Mackintosh ; and when he said that any man who 
was honoured with the friendship of Sir James Mackintosh might now be con- 
sidered as the equal of the honourable and learned gentleman, he meant no: of- 
fence to him. He repeated that he had never seen that individual; but if it 


were as he said, that he was the friend of Sir James Mackintosh, he was equal | 





to any gentleman in that house; and therefore some allowance ought to be made | 


for the irritated feelings of such a man. 
He alluded to the great power possessed by the House. 


He could not but feel that the privileges of that House, which authorized them | 


to attack private persons, and then to act as judges in their own cause, which 
authorized them to punish summarily all libels upon themselves, and_ to vent, 


without fear or shame, libels upon others, were privileges which ought to be | 


exercised with great caution. While we retained the power of punishing men 
thus summarily for libels on our proceedings, we should be cautious how we 
proceeded in defending language which attacks the character and livelihood of 
those who are as entirely gentlemen as ourselves. (‘* Hear, hear, hear!” ) 

Mr. O’ConnEtt (according to the Times) repeated the assertions to 
which Mr. E. Nugent gave so direct a contradiction on Monday ; and 
further attributed to that gentleman the writing of a report which was 
written by another reporter. 

Mr. Harvey said, that : 

He had never had any personal communication with the reporters; he had 
never, on any occasion, corrected his own speeches ; and he had had occasion to 
think that a slight measure, and only a slight measure of justice, had been dealt 
out tohim. He did not, however, complain. He recollected that he had once had 
occasion to communicate with a reporter, in consequence of a note which one 
of them had written to him for certain documents connected with his speech on 
the: Woods and Forests. He had gone into the Gallery, and in a small ante-room 
he found several of them together. He was induced .to ask them how it hap- 
pened that. speeches:which he read in the morning had so little coincidence, in 
point.of extent, with the speeches he heard over night ; and one of them an- 
awered him—and he believed that there was great good sense in the observation 
—‘* Do you wish the newspapers to write themselves down? If we stated to 
the public one half of the nonsense”—Mr. Harvey believed nonsense was the 
word— which is spoken in that House, we should soon write ourselves out of 

-existenee:”’ (4 laugh.) And his experience had subsequently Jed him to con- 
cur in the correctness of that reply. 

He thought Mr. Bushinghom’s suggestion, of allowing each mem- 
ber only a quarter of an hour to speak, was avery good one. The 
Speaker should have an hour-glass and a bell, and say when the time 
came—* Sir, your sand is out, your knell has rung, you must sit down ;” 
the reporters would then have to say (as at the termination of the 
morning sittings, when they amp | said, “* The Speaker left the chair,” 
without mentioning the-state in which he left.the business), ‘here the 
honourable member’s sand ran out,” and so leave him. He was per- 
suaded that Mr. O’Connell thought he had just ground of complaint 
against the-reporters; he says, ‘“ Let me have. a Committee, grant me 
a hearing, and I will prove that I have been misrepresented.” 

If s0,.why. let him have his Committee, and the matter will drop there. If 
the charge is made. out, Mr. Nagent will not stand quite as well as I could 
wish; and we may send cur compliments to Mrs. Brodie, and say that her gen- 

ter )—has not. conducted himself as he ought. ( Continued 
laughter.) His connexion with the House—that is, his: connexion with the 
paper—would cease. 

Sir M. W. Ripcey’said, ie had voted for Mr. O'Connell’s motion 
en & former evening ; but:now that he found that the quarrel arose, not 


from any thing said in Parliament, but at a tavern dinner, he could 
oe think thatthere was: any breach of privilege in what the reporters 


Mr..C. O’ Dwyer supported Mr. O’Connell’s motion. 

It was not the question whether reporters should be allowed to report in thas 
House; but whether they should have a power to exercise as they please in sup= 
pressing the speeches of honourable members. In his mind the suppressio vert 
was equal to the suggestio falsi, It was as bad that an individual should de- 
pend on their caprice as to whether they would insert his speeches or not, av it 
would be if they put into his mouth words which he had never uttered. 

Mr. Hume was not sorry to see the House ina situation of some 
difficulty. He had some years ago pointed out the folly of their pre- 
sent regulations ;. but he had been regularly answered that they were 
part of the wisdom of our ancestors, and could not be dispensed with. 

No one could deny that the reportswere honestly given. He did not at tha€ 
moment intend to enter into the personal question now raised; he did not in~ 
tend to consider it either as the question of Mr. O’Connell or of Mr. E. Nugent. 
He thought that the question should be decided on broad public grounds, and 
upon them alone. If the House should decide that the Standing Order ought te 
be maintained, then the House must deprive the country of the publication of 
the debates in—(Mr. O° Connell—‘ In the Times.”) “ No,” said Mr. Hume, 
‘not in the Zimes only, but in every other paper.” The question now was, 
whether any man or any set of men should be permitted to laugh at that House, 
or whether the House would support its own orders, and not allow the debates 
to go forth unless they were freely and impartially given, in consequence of the 
arguments of all parties being inserted in the reports. * Let an au- 
thorized reporter be appointed. If that were not done, he could not see how 
Mr. O'Connell could give up his motion for acting on the present Stand~ 
ing Order. 

Mr. BanneRMAN was authorized by the reporters to deny most posi- 
tively the charges of wilful misrepresentation brought against them by 
Mr. O’Connell. He was glad to see Mr. O’Connell was beginning 
to break the neck of newspaper monopoly, by entering into competi- 
tion with them himself, and beginning to be a newspaper proprietor; 
and if he would withdraw the present motion, he would subscribe to 
the paper. 

Mr. O’ConneE tt denied that he had or should have any thing to da 
with being the proprietor of a newspaper. 

Mr. BanNERMAN said, he had received a resolution to that effect, 
signed by him. 

Mr. O’ConneExt said, that he only signed it as the chairman of « 
mecting. 

Sir Rozert Peet said, that during the last twenty years the reports 
had been given with great accuracy and fidelity. 

During fifteen of those twenty years he had held office, and during the whole 
of that time he had never received any communication from any person con= 
nected with the press respecting thé manner in which his speeches had been re~ 
ported. He had never during that time received any solicitation for any favour 
or patronage from any reporter; and he believed he might say, that no applica- 
tion had been made to ahy of his colleagues while he was in office for any such 
patronage or favour in consequence of any favour shown to them for having 
given their speeches fully. 

It had been said by Mr. O’ Connell, that the reports in the Morning 
Newspapers were designedly false— 






Mr. O’Connet1t.—* I meant in one paper only—the Times.” 
Sir Rorerr Prer—* Then why commence by a motion for bring=- 
ing up the proprietor of the Mor ning Chronicle?” (“ Hear, hear!” ) 
He understood. that with the four papers against which he complained, some 
forty or fifty ¢ nen were connected—some holding commissions in the Army 
| and in the N eral havine 2X ! ] edue veral of them 
of ins of Cou s of them practising barristers, and alk 
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they naturally sore at 

He concluded by warning the House against being led into a very 
disagreeable predicament by adopting Mr. O’Connell’s motion. 

Lord Atruorr disapproved of the motion, and hoped that Mr 
O’ Connell would withdraw it. 

Mr. O’Connett said he would persevere ; and called upon the 
Speaker to say if any precedent existed for refusing such a motion as 
his. He had looked into the Journals and found none. 

The Speaker—“ If the honourable and learned member says that 
he has looked into the Journals, I should be sorry off-hand to oppose 
my distant recollection to his recent inquiry; but I must say, that 
my recollection is that many hours of the time of this House have 
been taken up, not in a debate whether a certain matter was a breach 
of privilege, but whether the yuestion was upon the whole such a one 
that the House ought or ought not to interfere with regard to it. The 
mere right to interfere was never called in question.” 

The Order of the Day was then read. 

Mr. O’Connett. moved that Messrs. Lawson be called in. 

Mr. MrEruveEn moved, as an amendment, that the order be discharged. 

Mr. E. J. Stantey seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Tyne also supported it. 

He was present in Paris during the days of the Barricades, when he saw the 
people of France rise up in vindication of their rights, and when that assertion 
had the effect of removing a king from his throne and of placing thereon a new 
dynasty ; and he well remembered that one great cause of the revolution was 
the seeing some of the Paris papers of that day come forth as mere blanks, im 
consequence of a censorship to which the people of France were not prepared ta 
submit. 

Mr. Finn would not vote at all on the motion; he was anxious to 
get the absurd order relative to the breach of privilege off their 
Journals, - 

Sir Francis Burpert said that the matter was beyond their juris 
diction, and whatever they could do in it would be nugatory. 

Mr. Actronsy said, the reporters were not justified in deliberately 
suppressing the speech of any member. The question was not merely 
one of inaccuracy. If the reporters were unjustly attacked, let them 
resent it in an open and fair manner, and not by a suppression of 
speeches, and breach of contract to which the were impliedly bound. 

A division then took place; for Mr. O’Connell’s motion, 48; against 
it, 153; majority, 105. 

The order for calling Messrs. Lawson to the bar was then discharged. 

When the Gallery was reopened, the House was about to proceed te 
the consideration in Committee of the Slavery Bill; but . 

Mr. O’ Connex said—* Mr. Speaker, I think I see strangers im 
the- Gallery.” ; 
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The Gallery was then cleared, and the House debated with close 
doors for the rest of the night. 

Mr. Rosinson then gave notice of a motion for Tuesday, for sus- 
pending the Standing Order which excludes strangers. [This notice 
was afterwards withdraw® as Mr. O’Connell desisted from closing the 
Gallery. ] ' 


15. Facrory Britt. On the motion Lord Attuorp, the House, on 
Thursday, went into a Committee, pro forma, on'this bill. Certain 
amendments were agreed to, and the report is ‘to be taken into consi- 
deration next Friday. 


16. Inish Granp Jury Bit. At the morning sitting of the House 
of Commons on Friday, twenty-nine clauses of this bill were agreed 
to in Committee, with a few unimportant amendments. 


17. Bankruptcy Court. On Thursday, in a Committee of the 
House, a resolution proposed by Sir Joun CAMPBELL was agreed to, 
the object of which is to indemnify the Judges of the Bankruptcy Court 
for expenses to be incurred by them in going circuit for the purpose of 
deciding cases under the Insolvent Debtors Act. 


18. Buretary Birt. The report on this bill was received in the 
‘House of Lords on Friday, and the third reading will take place on 
“Monday next. 

19. Mippiesex Macistrates. Colonel Evans, on Wednesday, 
asked the Solicitor-General, whether it was the intention of Govern- 
ment to institute some serious inquiry into the conduct of the Middle- 
sex Magistrates ? 

Sir Joun Camesett said, that certainly the Magistrates had fallen 
into some irregularities, and committed some blunders ; but he did not 

.know that they had done any thing for which they deserved to be pu- 
nished, or which made it necessary to inquire into their conduct. 

Mr. Rorcnu, their Chairman, amidst much interruption, defended 
the conduct of the Magistrates. They had only acted in conformity 
with the custom which had descended from their ancestors. He ad- 
mitted that he had received a notification, through the Crier of the 

Court, that the Judges considered a new session should be holden; 

“but the Crier was so old and bewildered, that he scarcely knew what he 
was about. Mr. Rotch proceeded at length to maintain the propriety 
of the Magistrates’ conduct on the occasion referred to; but was in- 
audible in the Gallery, owing to the noise which prevailed in the House. 

©'When he had concluded, 

*  §Sir Jonn CAMPBELL said, 

It was now indisputable, from the gross misconduct which had been proved 
by the last speaker on the part of the Middlesex Magistrates, that some very 
strong measures were necessary to be taken on the subject. 


(* Hear, hear !”) 

20. Corporation Rrrorm. Mr. James Kennepy moved, on 

Thursday, for leave to bring in a bill to regulate the election of Magis- 
‘trates in corporate towns and cities. 

Mr. Vreanon Smiru objected to the proposed bill, on two grounds, 
—both because it would apply to those boroughs only which sent mem- 
-bers to Parliament, and because it did not apply to Irelend. He thought 
also that any measuré such as the proposed till could not consistently 

ebe in progress until the present Commissior to inquire into the state of 
~existing corporations should have finished their labours; for he did not 
see how an inquiry for the purposes of a specific legislation and the le- 
gislative enactment itself could go on together. 

Lord Atruorr said, that he hoped the inquiries of the Corporation 
Commissioners would be completed before the next session of Parlia- 
ment. He should be sorry to be a member of any Government which 
would not attempt Corporation Reform. He also stated, in reference 
-to some remarks of Sir John Campbell upon the municipal constitution 
of Dudley, that a bill was in a preparation, though it would not be passed 
sthis session, to confer charters of incorporation upon all large towns. 

Mr. Krnwnepy withdrew his motion. 

Mr. O’ConneE .t then obtained leave to bring in a bill for the reform 

~of the Corporation of Dublin; which, however, is not to be pressed 
this session, 


21. Conpucr or THE Eanrt or Warwick. Mr. Perer gave 
notice, on Wednesday, that if the answer expected from the Earl of 
Warwick proved unsatisfactory, he should before the close of the ses- 

gsion move an address to the King, praying that his Lordship be dis- 
missed from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the County of Warwick. 


22. Warwick Execrion. On the motion of Sir R. Frercuson, 


last night, a bill to prevent bribery and corruption in the borough of 
Warwick was read a first time. 


23. CarrickFercus. In the House of Commons, on Monday, the 
order for the second reading of the Carrickfergus Disfranchisement 
. Bill was read and discharged, and a resolution come to that the Speaker 
should not issue a warrant for the holding of any election for that bo- 
rough until fourteen days after the meeting of the next session. 


24. Dramatic Perrormances Birt. The Marquis of Crannrt- 
CARDE moved the second reading of this bill in the House of Lords, 
“Jast night. He defended and explained its provisions at some length. 
The Earl of GLENGALL moved that it be read a second tiie that 
_day six months. 
The Bishop of Lonpon strenuously opposed the bill. He objected 
~to encourage the fondness for theatrical amusements among the people. 
As at present conducted, the theatres were an enormous evil. Since the 
- small theatres had multiplied, offences had increased. He referred particularly 
to the Garrick Theatre, in Goodman’s Fields, and described the case of a poor 
woman, whose only daughter, the stay of her old age, had been tempted by the 
~ yicinity to go to it frequently: she had staid out frequently—at length staid out 
all night—and the woman lost her daughter, and the daughter lost her character. 
Lord Wyxrorp thought the bill should go into Committee, where 
“its objectionable clauses might be removed. 
Lord SEAGRAVE opposed, it on the ground of its interference with 
* private interests. 
~~ “The Marquis of CLanricarvE having replied, the House divided : 
for the bill, 15; against it, 19. ‘The bill is consequently lost. 


25. THELLusson Property. Sir James ScarLeTr moved in the 





House of Commons, on Wednesday, that the Thellussom Estate Bill 
be read a second time. 


Mr. D. W. Harvey said— 

The law might be said to cling to this property as an opossum clings to a 
luxuriant tree, and after battenin poate it tht ponent cee sa left, had fallen 
on the grass in a state of bloated repletion, there ‘lie till its huge mass of food ° 
was digested, and then Jook for another Thellusson:tree to make a similar repast 
of. (Cheers and laughter.) There was nothing that would be of so great ad- 
vantage as the revision of that which was a curse’to the county, the Court of 
Chancery,—misealled a court of “ equity,” for there any thing but equity was 
to be found, 

A conversation ensued, in which Sir R. Pret, Dr. Lusuincron, 
Mr. M. A. Taytor, Mr. Tooke, and Mr. W. Brovucuam took part ; 
and the bill was then read a second time. 


26. Sir Joun Kry; Government Contracts. Sir Henry 
HarprnGe, on Friday, gave notice of his intention to present a petition 
from certain stationers and paper-manufacturers in the city of London, 
alleging that Sir John Key, a member of that House, was concerned 
in a Government contract for paper. He had written a letter to Sir 
John, enclosing a copy of the petition, and mentioning that it was his 
intention to present it to the House on Monday. In presenting it, he 
meant to move for the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the 
circumstances of the petition. ? 








The Court. 

Tue King, who has been residing at Windsor during the week, arrived 
in town on Wednesday, accompanied by Sir Herbert Taylor. The 
Duke and Dutchess of Gloucester received his Majesty at St. James’s 
Palace. At two o’clock, the usual levee was held, but the attendance 
appears to have been unusually thin. Among those present, were the 
Duke of Cleveland, the Earls of Haddington and Mount Edgecumbe, 
Lords Western and Plunkett, and Messrs. Charles and Robert Grant. 
His Majesty returned to Windsor in the evening. 

The Dutchess of Kent and™the Princess Victoria left Cowes on 
Monday last, to pay a visit to the Earl of lchester, at his seat, Sher- 
borne, Dorsetshire. 

The Duke and Dutchess of Cumberland, Prince. George, and suite, 
visited Beulah Spa, Norwood, on Saturday. On this occasion, the 
Duke gave a dinner at the hotel, to a large party of Conservatives, in- 
cluding Sir C. Wetherell, Sir G. Rose, &e. 


HONOURS, 
From tue Lonnon Gazetres. 

Downine Srreet; 29th July 1833.—The King has been graciously pleased to no- 
minate and appoiut Lieutenant-General Sir Georox Anson, and Lieutenant-General: 
Sir Joun Orusny VanpeLevur, Knights Commanders of the most Honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, to be Knights Grand Crosses of the said order. 

Warrenuarr, 29th July 1833.—The King has been pleased to give and grant unto 
Vatentine Dune, Esy. Surgeon in the Royal Navy, his Royal license and permis- 
sion, that he may accept aud wear the ensigns of the Royar SwreepisH ORDER oF 
Vasa®, which the King of Sweden has been pleased to confer upon him, in approba- 
tion of the services he rendered to the Swedish Navy in the Baltic, in the years 1808 
and 1809, while surgeon of his Majesty’s ship Victory. The usual proviso then fol- 
lows, that this licence is not to authorize, Mr. DuKe to assume, the title of a Knight 
Bachelor of the United Kingdom. 

Dowsine Srreet, lst August 1833.—The King has been graciously pleased to 
nominate and appoint Lieutenant-General Sir Tuomas Dattas, of the East India 
Company’s Army, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable Military Order of the 
Bath, to bea Kuight Grand Cross of the said Order, 


* We have frequently had occasion to remark the looseness with which the 
official notices inserted in the London Gazette are drawn up. There are three 
classes of the Order of Vasa; but it is impossible to ascertain from this notifi- 
cation which class of the Order has been conferred upon Mr. Duke. We ad- 
mit that it matters little ; but if sufficient importance } attached to these things 
to cause their publication by authority in the Gazette, they ought to be done 
correctly. 





Che Metropolis. 

Ata Court of Common Council, held on Thursday, Mr. R. L. 
Jones, the Chairman, presented the Report of the. London Bridge 
Committee. He said that the actual cost of the approaches would be 
found to be materially less than the estimates of scientific men; and 
that the City would consequently be enabled to go on with the con- 
templated improvement in Moorfields, Princes Street, and the Tower 
Ward. The next thing to be done, would be the widening of Cole- 
man Street, where such annoyance and inconvenience was constantly 
occurring. 

Mr. Bodkin, the barrister, is one of the candidates for the vacant 
office of Common Pleader. A meeting of his friends was held on 
Thursday, at the Guildhall Coffeehouse, at which Aldermen Harmer, 
Thorpe, Sir C. Marshall, and others, attended. Resolutions were 
passed pledging the meeting to use their best exertions in his behalf. 

The proprietors of East India Stock held a meeting on Wednesday,, 
at the East India House. A petition to the House of Lords, praying 
to be heard by counsel against those parts of the East India Bill relative: 
to the power to be vested in the Governor-General, as well as against 
the increased expense of the Episcopal Establishment in India, and the 
expense of Haileybury College, was agreed to, after some discussion,. 
in which Mr. R. Jackson, Mr. Pynder, Mr. Lewen, Mr. Weeding, 
Sir C. Forbes, Mr. Rigby, and other proprietors, took part. 

At ameeting of merchants, held on Saturday at the North and South 
American Coffeehouse, petitions to both Houses of Parliament were: 
resolved upon, and some very curious facts were elicited, tending to 
prove that the Post-Oftice has for some length of time been exposed to 
great abuses. 

The Magistrates, at the Petty Sessions held on Saturday last in the 
Vestry-room of ‘St. James’s Church, decided that the mansion of the 
Earl of Burlington, formerly rated at 750/. per annum, should in fu- 
ture be rated at 1,650/. The parish officers wished to have it assessed 
at 3,2701. 

A meeting was held on Saturday, at the City of London Tavern, to 
consider the best mode of manifesting the public admiration of the skilk 
and gallantry displayed by Captain Napier in the capture of the 
Miguelite fleet. The Duke of Sussex was in the chair; and spoke at 
length in eulogy of the Captain’s character, and his conduct in the 
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Dattle off Cape St. Vincent. He alluded to his suspension from rank 
in the British Navy, for breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act ; 
which act the Duke trusted would soon be repealed. - Nothing would 
afford him greater gratification than to see Captain Napier restored to 
his rank in the Navy. Resolutions were moved and seconded by Sir 
F. Burdett, Sir Edward Codrington, Mr. T. Duncombe, Colonel 
Evans, Mr. Kemyss Tynte, Sir A. Johnstone, Mr. William Smith, 
and Mr. Thornton,—to the effect that a subscription should be 
opened, and a committee formed, in order to procure some solid mark 
of approbation of the bravery of Captain Napier and the sailors under 
his command. The Duke of Sussex subscribed ten guineas, and many 
other gentlemen put down their names. 


A meeting was held on Thursday, at the Crownand Anchor Tavern 
in the Strand, to petition the House of Lords to pass into a law Mr. 
Bulwer’s bill for the regulation of dramatic performances. The Duke 
of Somerset was in the chair; and the resolutions were proposed and 
seconded by Mr. E. L. Bulwer, Mr. B. Hawes, Colonel Evans, and 
Messrs. Serle, Jerrold, ‘Fhelwall, Abbot, Warde, Elton, Macarthy, 
Osbaldeston, and Davidge. Mr. Serle made along and able speech. 
Mr. Bulwer observed, 

If so much injury existed during the opening of the two houses, it must be 
expected to be still more pernicious when both were under the control of one 
man; he might shut up one theatre, and only perform on alternate nights, and 
act the part of a double-faced Janus. He would inquire what must be expected 
from such a Janus, and that Janus in the person of Mr. Bunn? At the large 
theatres the national drama was entirely excluded, to give place to German opera 
and French ballet at one house, and spectacle and pantomime at the other. 

Considerable excitement prevails among the wholesale stationers, in 
consequence of the recent appointment of a son of Sir John Key to a 
responsible situation in the Government Stationery Office. It is said, 
that this appointment was conferred upon him by Lord Grey, under the 
impression that he was of age, and that a statement to that effect has 
been made by the honourable Baronet himself, in a letter to the Trea- 
surer of the Stationers’ Company, upon the subject of his son’s taking 
up his livery. This letter is now shown about, with a certificate of the 
marriage of Sir John and Lady Key annexed to it, the date of which is 
in 1814. A petition to the House of Commons is in course of signa- 
ture, which is expected to be presented by Sir Henry Hardinge.— 
Courier. 

Mr. Wilberforce, who died on Sunday last, at the house of Mr. 
Smith, in Cadogan Place, is to be buried this day, in Westminster 
Abbey. One hundred and twenty-nine members of both Houses of 
Parliament, among whom men of all sects and parties are to be found, 
have requested and obtained the permission of the Reverend H. Wil- 
berforce to attend the funeral. 





An application was made to the Vice-Chancellor, by the assignees 


-of Mr. Richards, some time ago the proprieter of the Age:newspaper, 


to annul a bargain by which Mr. Westmacott, the present proprietor, 
became possessed of the paper. On Tuesday, the Vice-Chancellor 
decided that the transaction was perfectly fair, and dismissed the appli- 


cation, with costs. 


Viscount D’Arcy,a French nobleman, at present residing at Mivart’s 
Hotel, in Lower Brook Street, made a complaint on Wednesday at 
‘the Marylebone Office, against William Davidson, the driver of a Pad- 
dington omnibus, for abusive language, and turning him out of his 
seat on the outside of the vehicle. The defendant called the Viscount 
a worthless fellow, and pulled a bandful of sovereigns out of his 
pocket in order to show that he was the richer man of the two: he 
also swore athim. The nobleman’s sole offence appears to have been 
that of taking an outside instead of an inside place. The defendant 
was fined 50s. 

John Lennard, a boy twelve years of age, was committed on Wednes- 
day from the Hatton Garden Office, for assaulting a tall and powerful 
woman, at his father’s house. She called there to see her mother, but 
was refused admittance, on account of a quarrel she had had with the 
parties. While she was waiting at the door, the boy armed himself 
with a poker, and struck her such a blow on the forehead, as to divide 
‘the temporal artery. 

James Allen, a porter in the service of Miss Turner, a dressmaker 
in Regent ‘Street; was committed on Wednesday, from the Marl- 
borough Street Office, to be tried for violating the servant girl, Jane 
Bradbury. | The prisoner is a married man, with eight children. 


Charles Davis was committed from the Union Hall Office on Thurs- 
‘day, for stealing a little girl about four years old, the daughter of Mr. 
Ward Ellis, a ‘gentleman residing in the Kent Road. He was found 
by Mr. Ellis leading the child on the-Greenwich Road. 

Mr. Robert Taylor, who was recently released from Horsemonger 
Lane Gaol, applied to the Lord Mayor, on Tuesday, for a licence to 
preach the gospel. Sir Peter Laurie inquired whether. his religious 
opinions remained the same as formerly? Mr. Taylor replied, that he 
could not answer for the durability of his belief—it seldom remained 
the same two days together. The licence was refused, until inquiries 
could be made as to the propriety of granting it. Sir Peter congratu- 
lated Mr. Taylor on having grown fat. The latter observed, that it 
was true, like a rabbit in a box, he had grown fat. 

Mr. James Ballantine, the landlord of a publichouse in Shadwell, 
discovered an Irish family, last week, in a state of starvation, occasioned 
by the neglect of the husband. The wife and twochildren were actually 
dead; but Mr. Ballantine provided for the survivors. The Magistrate 
of that name had the credit in the newspapers of this good action ; 


but on Thursday he took the opportunity of giving it to the right 
owner. 


A mob of between three and four hundred attempted to rescue some 
prisoners from the constables of the K division, in Shadwell, on ‘Mon- 
day last ; and must have succeeded, but for the prompt assistance of Mr. 
Burford and Mr. Kitch, two inhabitants, and the timely arrival of a re- 
inforcement of Police from Arbour Square station; where the Com- 
missioners have taken a number.of houses for the Police to be in readi- 
ness to check the frequent disturbances and violent daily outrages 
amongst the coal-whippers and other disorderly characters there. 





Richard Warman, a Policeman of the B division, was dismissed from’ 
“the Force” on Saturday, for seducing a servant-girl who lived at « 
house in Belgrave Square, and for deserting his wife and children. 

A prisoner in Newgate, a few days ago cheated a fellow-prisoner, b 
pretending to sell him 2001. in bank-notes, stolen property, for 
The notes were nothing but waste paper. 

On Friday last week, a private in the Guards, whose child had died,‘ 
wishing to bury it as decently as possible, borrowed a pall from an un- 
dertaker ; but on the funeral procession reaching St. John’s Church- 
yard Westminster, the sexton refused them admission, without some 
fees for the pall. _ The soldier had no money ; and at last he took the 
coffin on his shoulder, and carried it to the grave, which had been giver 
him by the Churchwardens, on account of his poverty, without fee. 
He deposited the coffin there, and filled the earth in himself. A 
number of people followed him; but on their attempting to return, 
they found that the sexton had locked them all in the churchyard. A 
most disgraceful scene followed, and cries of ‘shame ” resounded 
from all quarters. Some of the most agile clambered over the ruilings, 
while others remained in the churchyard nearly an hour. After the~ 
relatives of the child had gone, the. clergyman ordered the body to be 
disinterred; and he then performed the funeral rites over the child 
The occurrence caused the greatest excitement in the neighbourhood. 

On Sunday afternoon, a skiff, containing three men, two women, and 
a child, came in contact with a rope of a lighter, nearly opposite 
Waterloo Bridge, and was immediately filled with water. It was om 
the point of sinking, when three Thames Police officers observed it, 
and reached it in time to prevent any loss of life. 

On Thursday morning, the horses of the Chichester coach took 
right, at Hyde Park Corner, and became unmanageable. After pro- 
ceeding at a hard gallop for some distance on the Fulham Road, the 
reins broke. ‘The horses galloped on furiously till they came in con- 
tact with the palings of a market-gardener’s grounds on Walham 
Green, opposite the old Britannia Inn; when the coach was thrown 
over. The coachman was dreadfully hurt, but still lives; two of the 
passengers were taken to St. George’s Hospital; several had jumped 
off before the coach was overturned. Every one was seriously. hurt, 
but no lives were lost. 





The Country. 

The Factory Bill seems to have come into operation in Manchester 
even before it has been sanctioned by either House of Parliament. A 
correspondent of the Morning Chronicle states the following fact, which 
is worthy of attention at the present time. 

“On Monday week, in a mill at Manchester, where nearly three hundred hands are 
employed at an average remuneration to man, woman, and child of 10s. 24¢., a reduction 
in the hours of labour was commenced, _ Before the close of the day a notification was 
given to the overlooker, that unless a return was ma¢é to the usual hours they should 
seek employment elsewhere, Operatives, it seems, like Short work as well as other 
people, but are equally averse to shott ‘wages. How can they, however, expect to 

ave their hours of labour curtailed and their means of subsistence maintained at the 
same rate as before? The | is impossible ; and those are the real enemies of the 
poor man who would encourage him to trust in such a palpable fallacy.” ~ 


Mr. Milford, Mr. Holland, and Captain Halsted, the gentlemen 
who acted as seconds and friends to Dr. Hennis and Sir John Jeffcott, 
in the duel which terminated in the death of the former, were tried at~ 
Exeter on Friday week, on the charge of being accessories to his mur- 
der. The evidence detailed the particulars of the duel, which were 
published at the time. Each of the gentlemen addressed tlie Jury in 
his own defence, strongly denying all malicious intent in the transae- 
tion, and expressing the greatest regard for Dr. Hennis and regret at 
his death. Mr. Justice Patteson, in charging the Jury, said— 

If a party of persons went out with the cool and deliberate intention of fight- 
ing a duel, if one of those parties was killed, the rest were all guilty of murder in 
the eye of the law; and if the Jury were of that opinion, they were bound to 
return a verdict of Guilty. Jf, on the other hand, they could reconcile it to 
their consciences that they went out without being aware that Dr. Hennis and 
Sir John Jeffcott started with such intention, then they would acquit them. 

Notwithstanding the strictness of the charge, the Jury, after a short 
consultation, acquitted the prisoners. 

At the Exeter Assizes, on Monday, William Nicholl, who had been 
committed the previous Saturday on a charge of poisoning his wife with 
arsenic, was tried for the offence, and acquitted. 

Jobn Stallan was sentenced to death at the Cambridge Assizes, cn 
Wednesday, for setting fire to an outhouse, a stack of wheat, anda 
cowhouse, belonging to different persons in Great Shelford. The Judge 
held out no hopes of a commutation of his sentence. 

Thomas Knapton, a youth of seventeen, was hanged on Friday week, 
at Lincoln, for committing a rape. 

Charles Ashton, a stupid country fellow living near Hull, was sum- 
moned before a Magistrate one day last week, for cutting an old woman 
on the arm. He said she was a witch, and had laid a curse upon him, 
but that since he had drawn her blood her power over him was gone. 
He was decreed to pay her five shillings damages as a compensation. 

Incendiaries haye been at work in different parts of the country. 
Lately a barn and outbuildings belonging to Mr. Page, overseer of 
Barnham, Norfolk, stacks of hay and wheat belonging to Mr. Bloy, at 
Long Stratton, and at Rawmarsh Colliery, belonging to Earl Fitzwil- 
liam, were set on fire. 

A final dividend has been made to the creditors of the late Plymouth 
Bank ; making a total of 12s. 0d. in the pound. 

_ The clergyman of Upton Bishop, in the county of Hereford, a short 
time since forgot an appointment to bury a child in his parish: so, 
after waiting three hours, the parents and other attendants, who had 
walked twelve miles, were obliged to carry the corpse back again. The 
clerk refused to allow it to remain in the church till the following day. 

On the drawing up of the curtain at the Worthing Theatre on Satur- 
day evening, there were only five persons in the house—one in the 
boxes, one in the pit, and the remaining three in the gallery. ‘To pro- 
ceed with the performance was out of the question, and the money was 
returned. 

A few days since, the lady of Mr. Barnes, residing near Knowle, 
on entering her parlour, about eleven o’clock in the day, discovered a 
strange fellow there, who had entered the house with the intention of 
plunder. She immediately seized a pistol, and, threatening the thief 
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with.instant death if he dared to move, called for assistance; and the 
ruffian, intimidated by her manner, remained on the spot until he was 
taken.— Bath H. mil, : 

A novel method of stopping passengers on the high-road, was prac- 
tised near Dagenham, on Friday week. Mr. Andrews was returning 
on horseback to Romford, from Dagenham, about ten at night, when a 
man from the side of the road threw a hook at him, witha rope attached 
toit. Fortunately, the hook caught Mr. Andrews’s trousers only, 
which gave way; and, at the same time, by increasing the speed of his 
horse, he escaped.— Colchester Gazette. 

As Mr. William Ratcliffe was returning from Tetbury fair, on 
Monday evening last, on horseback, before reaching Stroud, he fell 
asleep. On approaching the new building, near the George Inn, where 
an inclined scaffolding had been erected for wheeling the materials to its 
summit, his horse mistook the road, and actually ascended the scaffold- 
ing to the height of thirty-two feet; when Mr. Ratcliffe suddenly 
awoke sensible to the horrors of his situation. Assistance was imme- 
diately procured tor the rescue of the horse, but before it could be re- 
moved, it unfortunately fell over the precipice and was killed upon the 
spot. Mr. Ratcliffe providentially ;escaped ‘unhurt.— Gloucestershire 

‘onicle. 

On Thursday week, Mr. Thomas Payton, master of the Caledonia, 
120 guns, while descending the ladder of the Vigo hulk, in Hamoaze, 
tocome on shore, missed his footing, and was precipitated into the 
water; his head in his descent striking against the gunwale of the boat 
alongside with such force, that though picked up almost instantly, he 
expired a few minutes after.—Devonport Telegraph. 

A swindler, calling himself Henry Ossulston Bennet, .of Alnwick, 
Northumberland, has been very suecessful, in Hereford and the neigh- 
bourhood, in obtaining money from many persons under false pretences. 
He is also charged with forgery; and a reward of 501. is offered for 
his apprehension. 





IRELAND. 

Mr. Nathaniel Sneyd, a well-known merchant of Dublin, and lately 
member for Cavan, was attacked on Monday, in the middle of the day, 
by Mr. John Mason, the son of a gentleman of respectability residing 
in Dawson Street. Mr. Sneyd was returning from the Bank, along 
Westmoreland Street, to his house in Sackville Street, when the 
assassin discharged a loaded pistol at his head. He fell immediately, 
and then received a second shot, and a violent blow from the but-end 
of the pistol. Mason was secured by the sentries of the Bank: he 
made no resistance or attempt to escape. He was soon examined at 
the Police-office ; but nothing was extracted from him, except his name 
and residence, and an avowal that to have shot either of Mr. Sneyd’s 
partners, Mr. French or Mr. Barton, would have answered his purpose 
equally well. He had no particular grudge against Mr. Sneyd; but 
had resolved upon killing one of the concern eighteen months ago. 
‘There is some reason to think the man insane. Mr. Sneyd died on 
Wednesday. 

Mr. George Cooke, who held a situation in the Civil Account Of- 
fice, Dublin, destroyed himself in a fit of insanity, on Saturday last, 
by taking prussic acid. 





SCOTLAND. 
A Royal Commission has been issued for inquiring into the existing 
state of Municipal Corporations in Scotland. Messrs. J. B. Green- 


shields, Thomas Thomson, Robert Bell, James Campbell, Robert : 


Graham, Andrew Skene, John Cuninghame, Robert Jameson, James 
Ivory, Robert Hunter, Cosmo Innes, and Robert Hand side, advocates 
sand Whigs of course—are the Commissioners; and Mr. Phineas 
Daniel, writer to the signet, Secretary. 

The friends of Sir George Clerk seem to be very active and unscru- 

lous in their exertions to secure his return for the county of Edin- 

urgh at the next election. We copy the following paragraph on the 
subject from the Caledonian Mercury. 

“The number of new claims lodged by Mr. Scott Moncrieff, Chamberlain of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, with the parish schoolmaster, is twenty. Of these, sixteen are 
founded on properties which, at the late election, were only capable of yielding three 
votes, and which have been recently purchased and subdivided for the obvious purpos 
of swamping the county. The list of joint proprietors, besides a long array of advo 
eates, bankers, and writers, includes. a number of the domestic servants and dependents of 
the Duke of Buccleuch, Your of these menials are quartered on one tenement.” 

The manifestations of “the Spirit ” still continue in Edinburgh. Last 
Sunday and the Sunday preceding, Mr. Tait’s church was again the 
scene of them. A new actor has appeared, in the person of a Mr. 
Anderson; who exclaimed, just at the conclusion of Mr. Tait's dis- 
course on Sunday last—‘“‘ I come not to send peace on earth, but a 
sword.” Mr. Tait declared his belief that this was the Spirit of God. 
Most of the congregation walked out of the church. 





Miscellanenug. 

Lord Grey, though in general good health, has found it necessary to 
Teave town for a few days, in consequence of the great fatigue he has 
had to endure.— Globe. [His Lordship was absent when the Jewish 
Diabilities Bill was discussed and rejected by the House of Peers. He 
did not wish it to be considered a Government measure. | 

Lord Abercromby took the oaths and his seat, on Friday week, in the 
House of Lords. Lord King, on the same day, sat in Parliament for 
the first time since the death of his father. 

The Constitutionnel mentions a report that the Dukes of Cumberland 
and Wellington are about to pay a visit to Paris. 

_A fancy fair was held.on Monday and Tuesday at the Surry Zoolo- 
Bical Gardens Many thousand persons, of all ages and conditions, 
attended it. There were bands of music, jugglers, and other means of 
amusement, besides the collection of animals, which is now very exten- 
sive. On Monday, Miss Clarke, the rope-dancer, who was to have 
ascended a rope stretched across the lake from posts on one side to the 
top of avery high tree on the other, became alarmed after walking 
about twelve yards and was obliged a oes ee ; 

Races this ve preved remarkably attractive. 
by atieimeabee on Seadiay tanks and each day the concourse 
people of distinetion have been very great. The Dake ot Richmond has 





had alarge party of supporters of the turf and persons of rank as his - 
guests during the week. The races commenced earlier in the year than 

usual, in order that the horses entered for the Goodwood stakes might. 

arrive at Doncaster.in time for the St. Leger. 


Two gentlemen of Jamaica, Mr. Beaumont, and Mr. Stamp, the 
former an advocate for, and the latter an opponent of Negro Emancipa- 
tion, fought aduel in June last. Mr. Stamp was wounded in the.right 
side; and, after lingering a week, died. The next day, Mr. Beaumont 
was again in the field with a Mr. Robertson; but having received his 
adversary’s fire, declined returning it, saying that he had no quarret 
with him; so the affair was arranged. The immediate cause of both 
differences arose out of some proceedings in the Chancery Court of 
Jamaica, 

A short time ago, as the curate of Arromanches, near Bayeux, in 
Normandy, who is of remarkable rotundity, was preaching at Asnelles, 
he became so animated with his zeal, and urged his doctrine with such 
force of action, that he first.shook the pulpit from its base, and then, 
overbalancing it with his weight, fell prone amongst his auditors, doing 
their bodies as much evil as he was anxious to do.good to their souls. — 
French Paper. 


The ship Hibernia, bound for Van Diemen’s Land, with 232 pas- 
sengers, was set on fire on.the Sth.of February last, in the South At- 
lantic Ocean, about 1,200 miles distant from.the Brazilian coast. It 
would seem from the following letter; written \by.one of the passengers, 
a millwright of Richmond in Yorkshire, that only 63 persons were 
saved, after enduring sufferings and terrors worse:than death. It adds 
to the affliction of this distressing narrative, to know that the calamity 
was occasioned by the gross negligence of one ofthe officers of the ship. 

“ On the Sth.of February, 1833, abent eleven o’clock.a.m.,an-alarm of fire was given, 
which was soon ascertained to be but too true- The second mate, who acted as steward, 
had gone into thé state room, and, while in the act of drawing a bucket of rum, let a 
lighted candle fall into the spirits ;-and instead of giving the alarm, endeavoured to 
extinguish the flames by throwing about the store-room the blazing spirits, which 
dreadfully burnt his legs and arms, and. set fire to a quantity of tar, pitch, spirits, straw,. 
&c. As soonas the alarm was given, the decks were scuttled, and water poured in ; 
every exertion was used to arrest the progress of the all-devouring element, but to no 
purpose ; in less than two hours all hopes of saving efther ship or property were aban- 
doned, as the between-decks and lower holds were fall of smoke, and the flames were 
breaking through between the decks. The Captain now ordered the boats to be 
launched, which was done. Giving me some books, charts, &c., he ordered me to get 
into the long boat, and take eare of the few provisions which were saved from the 
sailor's forecastle and cabin, Oh! what a scene of horror now took place! Some were 
seen dressed up imtheir hest clothes as if geing to a ball—others were profaning God’s 
name with the most awful execrations—while some were on their knees, supplicating 


his mercy. 
“ « Now shrieked{the timid, 
And stood still the brave.’ 


“ There were 232 souls on board, and the boats would not hold more than a third of 
the number ; they were filled in a moment, and dropped astern. As the ship was still 
going, we drifted away, picking up a few who swani from the ship, or floated on pieces 
oftimber. The whcle of the sails and- masts of the noble Hibernia were now in flames, 
and in afew minutes fell into thesea. And now a most dreadful scene presented itself 
—all endeavouting to get upon the masts, with the expectation of being picked up by 
the boats, there being only the sad alternative—the flames or a watery grave. Those 
who got upon the:zafts had neither water nor provisions; and, if not picked up, would 
linger out a painful existence, and at last be starved to death, there being little chance 
of any ship coming that way. We were.now in 5 degrees South lat. and 20 West long. 
in the South-east’ trade winds, having a fair wind for Pernambuco, on the Brazilian 
coast. We all met—that is, the boats—and determined to make, if possible, Pernam- 
buco, though at.a distance of 1,200 miles, and having very little provisions, andno 
water. It was a most heart-rending sight to see so many in distress, and unable to re- 
lieve them, the boats being quite filled, and the long-boat in a leaky state, requirin; 
eight men to bale the water to keep her afloat, We rigged out.a jury mast, and, wi 
the aid of a top-gallant. studding sail, were enabled to make good way. The Hibernia 
was not more than one mile from us to windward ; many poor creatures clinging to the 
bowsprit to oer tage from the flames as.long as possibie, waving their hats for us to 
goand relieve them. The doctor and four sisters were clinging to a rope at the stern 
of'the:ship. ‘We would fain have taken them in, but the Captain told us it would be 
at the expense of ourown lives ; so we.abandoned all hopes of saving them. By the help 
of an old bed-tick we lengthened our sail, and in.a little time lost sight of the Hibernia, 
and ail our property, ard allour hopes. Next morning the chief mate in the pinnace left 
us, and we saw him no more, he having on board 17 souls. We had given him eharta, 
compass, and sextant to navigate with. We had nothing te eat from breakfast until 
the next day at twelve o’clock,,and then only two table spoonsful of brandy, and two 
ounces Na ned beef night and morning for seven days. On the night of the 6th, 
a man died from hunger and fatigue. On the Captain taking his observations at twelve 
o'clock, he informed us that we were.490 miles from Pernambuco, with a light breeze, - 
We had no water the whole time, and gave up all hopes of ever again setting foot on 
land. On this day we killed one of three-small pigs which.we had on board, eating it 
raw, and supping the blood with as much eagerness as if-it had been wine Hunger 
is fine sauce, but our hunger was nothing to our thirst. Had I been possessed ofa thou- 
sand worlds, I would willingly have given up all for a draught of water. Many drank 
sea water, though warned against it ; several of them became delirious, There were 
52 souls on board, besides ‘11 in the Captain’s gig, which we had in tow. 

“ At twenty minntes past three o’clock the man at the helm, to the joy of all, cried 
out, ‘ A sail a-head.’ e stood down upon her, after hoisting a sailor’s red shirt as@ 
signal of distress ; but all hopes were again lost, as the ship had not seen us, when we 
completely despaired ; but to the great joy of all, we perceived her. mizen-topsail 

eached, and her mainsail hauled up. We then shouted for joy, and in twenty minutes 
we spoke her. She was the Lotus of Whitby, from Portsmouth, with convicts and 
soldiers for Van Diemen’s Land. ‘They took us on board, gave us some grog, water, 
and provisions; but a —— old Major ordered us into our boat again; we made a stand 
to a man, and declared. we would rather the soldiers run us through than go to sea again 
in so leaky a vessel. The Captain of the Lotus ordered the carpenter to inspect her, 
and he declared her not seaworthy ; he then sunk ber, set the gig adrift, und we on 
board a good ship. Thesailors were kind to us; the earpenter gave me his bed and 
some clothes, as all I.had on at the time the fire happened, were a cap, shirt, trousers, 
and shoes. I saved my watch, and this is all the property I am possessed of. The 
Lotus landed us at St. Domingo, to the care of the British Consul, who, I am happy to 
say, is a good man ; heordered us plenty of meat, and a pint of wine after dinner; God 
knows we had much need of it. The Consul has chartered the brig Adelaide of Dun- 
dee, to take us forward to Hobart Town, at Government expense. There is now a sub- 
scription on foot to be paid to us on our arrival at Van Diemen’s Land by the Governor. 
There is also a subscription set on foot by the English merchants, The Methodists 
have also behaved handsomely to us. 

“ I have heard, sinee writing the:above, that the fire in the Hibernia arose from the 
second mate being intoxicated, and that he was a very unfit person to hold such a situ- 
ation ; but it is of no use complaining. 


« Yours, “J, Easpy.” 








Srory or tHr.-Counress. or Srair.—This house was occupied ‘by the 
dowager of the celebrated general and statesman, John, second Earl of ‘Stair, 
who died in 1747. Her Ladyship, after long exercising a sway over the haut 
ton of the Scottish capital, died here, November 21, 1759, at avery advanced 
age. The late Mr. Mackenzie, author of the Man of Peeling, iniormed.the. 
author that he recollected her Ladyship living in this hause. The close takes its 
name from her Ladyship. Some remarkable circumstances inthe early life of 
this lady were given in the Traditions of Edinburgh, and afterwards formed 
the groundwork of a.tale by the Author of Waverley, under the title of * Aunt 
en Mirror.” ‘They are now related here in a more ample form. 

was the youngest daughter of ‘James, second Earl of Loudoun,‘and conse- 
quently was granddaughter to that stern old Easl-who acted so-important :a' part 
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in th irs’ of the Covenant, arid who was Lord Chaneellor of Scotland du- 
et co eee times of the Civil War. While very young (about the be- 

inning of the eighteenth century), she was married to James, first: Viscount 
xm a nobleman of extremely bad temper, and, what was worse, of 
very dissolu': character. Her Ladyship, who had a great deal of her grand- 
father in her, could have managed most men with great ease, by dint of superior 
jntellect and force of character ; but the cruelty ef Lord Primrose was too much 
for her. He treated her so barbarously, that she had even occasion to apprehend 
that he would some day put an end to her life. One morning, during the time 
when she was labouring under this dreadful anticipation, she was dressing her- 
self in her chamber, near an open window, when his Lordship entered the room 
behind her with a drawn sword in his hand. He ‘had opened the door softly, 
and, although his face indicated a resolution of the most horrible nature, he still 
had the presence of mind to approach her with the utmost caution. Had she 
not canght a glimpse of his face and figure in her glass, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have approached her near enough to execute his bloody purge before 
she was aware, or could have taken any measures to save herself. Fortunately, 
she perceived him in time to leap out of the open window into the street. Half- 
dressed as she was, she immediately, by a very laudable exertion of her natural 

ood sense, went to the house of Lord Primrose’s mother, where she told her story, 
and demanded protection. That protection was at once extended ; and it being 
now thought vain to attempt a reconciliation, they never afterwards lived 

ether. 5 . 
ae Primrose soon afterwards went abroad. During his absence, a foreign con- 
juror or fortune-teller, came to Edinburgh, professing, among many other won- 
derful accomplishments, to be able to inform any person of the present condition 
or situation of any other person, at whatever distance, in whom the applicant 
might be interested, Lady Primrose, who had lost all trace of her husband, was in - 
cited by curiosity to go, with a female friend, to the lodgings of this person in the 
Canongate, for the purpose of inquiring regarding his motions. It was at 
night; and the two ladies went, with the tartan screens or plaids of their ser- 
yants drawn over their faces, by way of disguise. Lady Primrose having de- 
scribed the individual in whose fate she was interested, and having expressed 'a 
desire to know what he was at present doing, the conjuror led her to a large 
mirror, in which she distinctly perceived the appearance of the inside of a 
church, with a marriage party arranged near the altar. ‘To her infinite astonish - 
ment, she recognized in the shadowy bridegroom no other than her husband, 
Lord Primrose. The magical scene thus so strangely displayed was not exactly 
like a picture ; or if so, it was rather like the live pictures of the ‘stage, than 
the dead and immovable delineations of the pencil. It admitted of additions 
to the persons represented, and of a progress of action. As the lady gazed on it, 
the ceremonial of the marriage seemed to proceed. The necessary arrange- 
ments had, at last, been all made; the priest seemed to have pronounced the 
preliminary service; he was just on the point of bidding the bride and bride- 

room join hands ; when suddenly a gentleman, for whom the rest seemed to 

ave waited a considerable time, and in. whom Lady Primrose thought she re- 
cognized a brother of her own then abroad, entered the church, and made hur- 
riedly towards the party. The aspect of this person was at first only that of a 
friend, who had been invited to attend the ceremony, and who had come too 
Jate; but as he advanced to the party, the expression of his countenance and 
figure was altered very considerably. He stopped short; his face assumed a 
wrathful expression ; he drew his sword, and rushed up to the-bridegroom, who 
also drew his weapon. ‘The whole-scene then became quite tumultucus and in- 
distinct, and almost immediately after vanished entirely away. _ 

When Lady Primrose got home, she wrote a minute narrative of the whole 
transaction, to which she appended the day of the month on which she had seen 
the mysterious vision. This narrative she sealed..up in the presence.of a wit- 
ness, and then deposited it.in one of her drawers. Soon afterwards her brother 
returned from his travels and came to visit her. She asked if, in the course of 
his wandcrings, he had happened to see or hear any. thing of Lord Primrose. 
The voung man only answered by saying, that he wished he might never again 
hex the same of that detested personage mentioned. Lady Primrose, however, 

uestioned him so closely, that he at-last confessed having met his Lordship, and 
that under very strange circumstances. Having spent some time at one of the 
Dutch cities,—it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam,—he had become ac- 

uainted with a rich merchant, who hada very ‘beautiful daughter, . his only 
ahild, and the heiress of his enormous fortune. One day his friend, the mer- 
chant, informed him that his daughter was, about to be married to a Scottish 
gentleman, who had lately come to reside there. The nuptials were to take 

lace in the course of a few days ; and, as he was.a countryman of the bridegroom 
e was invited to the wedding. He went i was a little too late for 
the commencement of the ceremony, but, fortunately, came in time to prevent 
the union of an amiable young lady to the greatest monster alive in human shape 
—his own brother-in-law, Lord Primrose! gery f 

Although Lady Primrose had proved her willingness to believe in the magical 
delineations of the mirror, by writing down an account of them, yet she was so 
much surprised and confounded by discovering them to be consistent with fact, that 
she almost fainted away. Something, however, yet remained to be ascertained. 
Did Lord Primrose’s attempted marriage take place exactly at the same time 
with her visit to the conjurer? Tocertify this, she asked her brother on what 
day the circumstance which he related took place. Having been informed, she 
took out her key, and a him to go to her chamber, to open a drawer 
which she described, and to bring her a sealed packet which he would find in that 
drawer. He did as he was desired, when, the packet being opened, it was 
discovered that Lady Primrose had seen the shadowy representation of her hus- 
banc’’s abortive nuptials on the very evening they were transacted in reality. 

The story, with all its strange and supernatural circumstances, may only ex- 
cite » smile in the incredulous reader. All that the narrator desires to say in its 
favour, is this: it fell out in the hands of honourable men and women, who 
could not be suspected of an intention to im on the credulity of their friends ; 
it referred to a circumstance which the persons concerned had the least reason in 
the world for raising a story about ; and it was almost universally believed by 
the contemporaries of the principal personages, and by the generation which 
succeeded. 

Lord Primrose died in 1706, leaving a widow who could scarcely be expected 
to mourn for him. She was still a young and beautiful woman, and might 
have procured her choice among twenty better matches. Such, however, was 
the idea she had formed of the married state from her first husband, that she 
made a resolution never again to become a wife. She kept her resolution for 
many years, and probably would have done so till the day of her death, but for 
@ very singular circumstance. The celebrated Earl of Stair, who resided in 
Edinburgh during the greater part of twenty years, which he spent in retire- 
ment from all official employments, fell deeply in love with her Ladyship, and 
earnestly sued for her hand. If she could have relented in favour ofany man, it 
would have been in favour of one who had acquired so much public honour, and 
‘who possessed so much private worth. But she declared to him also her resolu- 
tion of remaining unmarried. In his aagpeentinns he resolved upon.an expedient 
by which he might obviate her scruples, but which certainly marks the age as 
one of little delicacy. . By diat of bribes to her domestics, he got himself insinu- 
ated, over night, into a small room in her Lala house, ‘where she used to 
ay her prayers every morning, andthe window of which looked out upon the 


Principal street of the city. ‘At this window, when the morning was a ‘little 
advanced, he showed himself, en-déshabillé,t0 the ~people “passing whong the 





street ;—an exhibition which threatened to have such a fatal effect wponiher 
Ladyship’s reputation, that she saw fit to accept of him for a husband, 

She was more happy as Countess of Stair than she had been as Lady Prim- 
rose. Yet her new husband had one failing, which occasioned her much and 
frequent uneasiness. Like all other gentlemen at that period, he sometimes in- 
dulged too much in the bottie. When elevated with liquor, his temper, contrary 
to the general case, was by no means improved. Thus, on his reaching home, 
after any little debauch, he generally had a quarrel with his wife, and some- 
times even treated her person with violence. On one particular occasion, 
when quite transported beyond the bounds of reason, he gave her so severe a 
blow upon the upper part of the face, as to occasion the effusion of blood. He 
immediately after fell asleep, altogether unconscious of what he had done. Lad 
Stair was so completely overwhelmed by a tumult of bitter and poignant feeling, 
that she made no attempt to bind up her wound. She sat down on a sofa near 
her torpid husband, and wept and bled till morning. When his Lordship 
awoke and perceived her dishevelled and bloody figure, he was surprised to the 
last degree, and eagerly inquired how she came to be in such an unusual condi- 
tion? She answered by detailing to him the whole history of his. conduct on 
the preceding evening ; which stung him so deeply with regret,—for he waas 
nobleman of the most generous feelings,—-that he instantly vowed to his wife 
never afterwards to take any species of drink, except what was first 
through her hands. This vow he kept most scrupulously till the day of his 
death. He never afterwards sat in any convivial company where his lady could 
not attend to sanction his potations with her permission. Whenever he gave any 
entertainment, she always sat next him and filled his wine, till it was necessary 
for her to retire; after which, he drank only from a certain quantity which she 
had first laid aside. 

The Earl of Stair died in the year 1747 (at Queensberry House, in the Ca- 
nongate, Edinburgh), leaving her Ladyship again a widow.— Chambers’s 
Reehiana. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SATURDAY, 


The following letter, from a private correspondent of our own at 
Lisbon, gives in graphic though hurried detail the circumstances which 
occurred on the recovery of that city by the friends of Donna Maria, 
and which are more briefly related in the second page of this paper. 

“ Lisson, 24th July 1833, Five o’clock Wednesday Morning. 

** I know you to be a stanch Liberal; I have, therefore, taken the liberty of 
addressing you on the all-engrossing subject of popular feeling in this city. 

‘* We have in a few hours seen attained a decisive and most glorious revolu- 
tion, without a drop of blood, in the city, being shed. Yesterday the little band 
of Liberators under command of the Duc pr Tercerra [Vitta Fror], after 
outflanking Moretres [Teties Jornao] in a most complete manner, and 
coming through St. Ubes, where all declared for the Constitution, appeared on 
the heights of Palmella on Monday morning early; and immediately took up a 
position, when the 18th Lancers engaged up-hill a detachment of some sixty 
cavalry belonging to the Royalist force, sent hénce some days ago to oppose them, 
and actually drove through their ranks, cutting them down and putting them to 
rout. At six o’clock on the same evenittg, detachments of the Braganza lists 
and Lameiga Corps were hurriedly sent across the river, to occupy the important 
fort of Almada, immediately opposite Lisbon. Before they had time to guin the 
shore, a few heavy volleys of musketry were distinctly heard on this side, and 
the fort commenced firing inland. About-nine all was hushed, and during the 
night the wounded, dying, and runaway Royalist soldiers crossed again with a 
woful tale, saying they had been engaged by devils, not men!. The Constitu- 
tionalist force did not amount to core ‘tua 1,500 men, of which but 400 were 
engaged in the narrow street of Almada; and incredible though it may appear, 
their prisoners amounted to more than their whole force ! Perce JoxDAo, 
the Royalist commander—a ruffianly scoundrel—met the fate he merited, and 
which his crimes and cruelties pointed out as’but justice. He was horridly mu- 
tilated by the infuriated mob, his nose aud ears being cut off, his under 
jaw cut away, and his body buried inthe sand where he fell. Yesterday 
MN eran by morning, the fort of Almada capitulated, and. the blue and white 

ag was waving on the ramparts at seven o’clock. During the night of\Monday, 
the whole of the Royalist troops and ministers fled; the guns in the batteries 
were found spiked, as also the mortars! The people were wild in amaze—t 
could not believe it—they looked upon one another, inactive, a parently uncon- 
scious of the important reversion which had taken place in their favour. in a few 
short hours. At length they were aroused—Liberty was the watchword ; 
hitherto, apathy and listless unconcern had characterized them; now came a 
new and bright halo over their darkened slumbering minds; they rushed to the 
arsenal, where they got arms ; then to the prisons, where the political sv ferers 
had been so long immured—all were freed! A spark will kindle to a blaze : the 
ten English officers, who were taken at Penyche, denominated by the Portu: 
the Gibraltar of Portugal, were among the first released from the Aljube prison, 
where they had been incarcerated for a month. One young and gallant officer 
particularly distinguished himself the whole day : with a battle-axe and crow- 
bar he roi’ open the prison cells, and rallied around him these stanch supporters 
of the good cause, who had suffered so long for their principles. The. officer 
I allude to, Lieutenant Grorce Fitcu, of the squadron of Donna Marta’s 
navy, led them up towards the castle; when, finding the gateway closed, he 
demanded entrance, firing his pistols through the gratings, and loudly com- 
manding entrance in the name of the Queen; he at length succeeded in getting 
entrance, when he disarmed the few soldiers remaining there, giving their 
muskets to his cohort of freed Constitutionalists. He got a blue and white flag 
from one of the people, and was the first to raise the standard of Liberty upon 
the important fortress of St. George. , 

‘* He then directed the place to be occupied by his followers, and commenced 
firing as.lute; which had a most magical effect upon the inhabitants below, 
whose numbers increased rapidly, formidably, and steadily. The other officers 
of the Eugenio, added not a little to the glorious triumph achieved yesterday ; 
they were determined to do their duty, oat acted the part of heroes. Lieutenant 
Fircu took off a shore boat, and went alongside the yacht schooner of Micuet, 
and, leaping alone, sword in hand, upon the dec’, declared the crew his prisoners, 
and the vessel the prize of Queen he served. He immediately hoisted the fla.., 
and fired a royal salute. I am hurried in giving you a hasty account of tlic 
brilliant consummation of the Constitutional cause. ~ All has passed off quietly, 
with order and obedience to the laws of humanity, justice, and freedom,—the 
true foundations on which to plant the regenerated glory of a people. 

“ ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 

“« The fleet are now coming up ; the castle and forts saluting our ships have also 
saluted the young flag.” . 

The Times of this morning is very copious in its communications 
from Portugal; but most of the facts are already before our readers. 

The Duke de Capavat, Don Micvet’s Governor of Lisbon, issued 
a proclamation to the inhabitants on the 22d July, by which the city 
was declared in a state of siege. Itstyled Vitta FiLork’s army asa set 
of contemptible creatures, whom JorDao was about to despatch. .On 
the-evening of the 23d, ‘he evacuated Lisbon, with a force more than 
double that of Vita Fror. 
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PALMELLA’s despatch to Don PEDRO, containing the account of the 
surrender of Lisbon, is dated on the 26th July, from Narrer’s flag- 
ship, then off the mouth of the Tagus. 


Numerous arrests have taken place at Naples, of persons charged 
with being implicated in™the late conspiracy to overturn the Govern- 
ment. The plot was organized by some officers, and is said to bea 
branch of a very extensive one against all the existing Governments in 
Italy. The assassination of the King was a principal object of the 
conspirators. 





A Cabinet Council has been summoned to meet this afternoon at the 
Foreign Office, when the important news from Portugal will be ‘dis- 
cussed, 

The accounts respecting Don PrEpro received lately by our Govern- 
ment have been such as to predispose the Cabinet against recognizing 
him as head of the Regency. The wish is to induce Don PEpro to re- 
sign that office in favour of the Duke of PaLMELLA, on whose discre- 
tion and integrity they can place entire reliance. This is also the wish 
of the French Cabinet. Further, it is understood that the appoint- 
ment of PALMELLA to this high office would secure the non-iiterven- 
tion of Spain, which is considered particularly desirable, in order to 
prevent the necessity of any warlike intervention on the part of France 
or this country. 


The flame of liberty, it would seem, is kindled in the snows of 
Russia, and may ere long dissolve the icy bonds of its despotism. 
Siberia, which NichoLas would make the grave of the Polish nation, 
will perhaps become the cradle of Russian freedom. The Autocrat 
and his minions, and the aristocracy of Russia, are rendered very 
uneasy by the spread of feelings of dissatisfaction among the serfs. 
The Government is even debating whether to crush the discontented 
by force, or to coax them with concessions. The greatest enemy of 

ussian dominion is in the very heart of its own empire. The blows 
of the v fone strike out the sparks of freedom from the stubborn 
breast of the slave. The throne of tyranny is seated on a mine of 
discontent, which may explode in an unexpected moment, and scatter 
it to the winds, 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanar, Fripay EvEsina. 

The English Funds have been comparatively steady, and have maintained 
their prices, notwithstanding the uncertainty which prevails as to the inteations 
of the Government on the subject of the loan for the West India proprietors. 
The fluctuations in Consols have not exceeded § per cent., 894 being the highest 
price for Account, and 88§ the lowest ; the closing price to-day is ak, 3. 

Bank Stock is steady at 207} and 208, although it is understood that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will experience a very determined opposition to 
some parts of his scheme for the renewal of the Charter. India Stock has fluc- 
tua tween 2394 and 241; the latter being the closing price of to-day. 
Exchequer Bills are 55 57. 

The transactions in the English Funds have been comparatively unimportant ; 
and all speculation must, of necessity, continue suspended, until our capitalists are 
aware of the manner in which the pendiug financial operation is to be 
conducted. 

In the Foreign Market, the Portuguese Scrip was till to-day the chief object 
of attraction ; But rumours of the favourable progress of the Belgian negotia- 
tions have again turned the tide of favour upon Dutch Bonds; which have con- 
sequently been in very great demand. The 2} per Cents. have been as high as 
50h, and close at 5044; while the extreme quotation of the 5 per Cents. has 

been 964, and the closing price is 964. Portuguese Scrip has, as usual, 
fluctuated considerably : in the early part of the week, in the absence of 
any intelligence from Lisbon or Oporto, the price declined to 104 
prem. ; but has since, on the actual state of affairs being known, reached 15 

rem. Reports of an unfavourable nature have again depressed the market to 

13 in the course of this day; the closing price is, however, 14} prem.; a 

large purchase having forced up the market just previous to the close of busi- 
ness. It is again confidently reported that Lisbon had capitulated on the 24th 
ult. We regret to state that the report of the existence of the cholera in the 

Pedroite fleet is true. ' 

Mexican Stock has been depressed to 40, in consequence of a rumoured in- 
surrection in some part of the republic: the letters from Vera Cruz, received 

esterday via New York, are, however, silent on the subject ; and the market 

as recovered to-day, and is 42 to 48. Brazilian Bonds are steady at about 70. 

Russian and Danish Bonds are at last week’s prices. Spanish Stock was in 

demand early in the week, at 21}; but has since fallen to 203, and is to~ 

day 21}. 

A disposition for speculation in the Mining Shares is beginning to show itself. 
All the Mexican Shares are in demand; Del Monte are at 50/.; Anglo- 
Mexican at J5/. 10s.; and United Mexican at 132. per Share,—all improve- 
ments on recent prices. A new scheme for the formation of a company to 
render navigable the Rio Doce, the river which runs from the interior of the 
Brazils to Rio Janeiro, has also been just submitted to the notice of capitalists ; 
and thus we seem, though in a smaller degree, about to repeat the scenes of the 
memorable 1825. Saturpay, TWELVE o'clock. 

The English Funds are quite neglected. Consols for Account have been 893, 

* and are now 883 89. India Stock is at 240, and Bank Stock is 208}. Ex- 
chequer Bills are 55 56 prem. ‘The reports of the success of the forces of Donna 

Manta are confirmed, and the rumour of the capture of Lisbon. is at last true. 

Portuguese Scrip has been as high as 22 prem., and is now 18} 4. Portugucse 

Bonds have been at 83, and are now 81 82. Spanish Bonds have sympathized 

with the Portuguese Securities, and have been at 22}; but as is invariably 

the case with this description of Stock, the rise in the price has brought a great 
deal of Stock to market ; and after having been at 213, the present price is 22 }. 

Dutch Stock maintains its price; the 2} per Cents. are 50§ }, and the 5 a 

Cents. 96) 3 ; the other Foreign Securities are nearly at yesterday’s prices, but 

in the excitement consequent on the great fluctuations in the Portuguese Bonds 
_ and Scrip, all the others are forgotten. Mexican Bonds are lower, viz. 41} 42}. 
‘3 per Cent. Consols 88$ 7 [Belgian 5 p. Cents. 944 95 |Mexican 6 per Cents. 414 2¢ 

Ditto for Account.. ‘88% 9-|Brazilian 5 per Cts. 69} 704) Portuguese 5 per Cts. 81 82 

New 3} per Cent... 95% 6 |Danish 3 per Cents. 74+ Do. Regency Sc.5p.Ct.19 20 

Bank Stock .,.... 208¢ {Dutch 24 per Cents.503 4 |Prussian(1$18)5p.Ct- — 

India Stock....... 240 {French 3 per Cents. — jRussian(1822)5p.Ct. 1054 

Exchequer Bill,... 55 56 |Greek(1825)5p.Cts, 33 40 ‘Spanish(1321) 5 p.Ct. 22+ 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
\ ) Saturpay Mornina. 


Sailed—From Gravesend, July 27th, Wave, Goldsmith, for Van Diemen’s Land; and 
Lady Raffles, Pollock, for Bombay; and Aug. 2d,° Lady Nugent, Percival, for ditto. 
From Liverpool, July 26th, Margaret, Roper, for Bombay; Arabian, Boult, for Mauri- 

, tius; and Bth, Nosthumberlaua, Mitchell, for New South Wales. From the Clyde, 
July 27th, Belhaven, Crawford, for Bengal. 


Arriyed—None, 





THE KING AND HIS MINISTERS. 
A CORRESPONDENT, whose opportunities of accurate knowledge are 
first-rate, somewhat surprises us by the following revelation. 

“ The world knows only half the calamities of the Ministers. It is 
not by the House of Lords, or by the House of Commons, or. by both, 
that the bitterest draught which they are compelled to swallow is pre- 
pared. The most nauseous potion comes from another quarter.’ None 
but those who are behind the scenes are aware of the indignities which 
his Majesty's Ministers occasionally undergo at the hands of their 
Royal Master. In the exercise of the duties and patronage vested in 
them by the constitution, a.Royal command has been known to inter- 
rupt their official acts; at the mere suggestion of Royal caprice, their 
appointments have been recalled ; and this even in the case of a 
Minister whose reputation for spirit is higher than that of any of his 
colleagues. We appeal to all who served under the Tories, whether 
the present Ministers are not often treated by the King in a way to 
which Lord CasrLereacn, the Duke of WerLtincron, and Lord 
Bartuurst, would not haye submitted for a single hour. Neither 
Grorce the Third nor Grorcr the Fourth was half so dictatorial or 
absolute towards their Ministers, as our present Monarch; nor did any 
Ministers ever stand in the awe and dread of the Sovereign which is 
felt by the Whigs. We may one day be induced to collect some curious 
anecdotes on this subject, .with which the, Tories are now amusing 
themselves at the expense of their rivals. “A man may hope to retain 
his seat if the foot of only one person is used to displace him; but 
when he is kicked on all sides—by his master, his friends, his enemies, 
and his seryants—not even the tenacity of a Whig can long avail him ; 
and unless a total change be exacted by Ministers in the conduct shown 
them by the King—unless they insist upon carrying their official acts 
into execution, and imitate the firmness of their Tory predecessors— 
they will find that concession is always the parent of demand, and that 
sooner or later they will be forced to the alternative of resistance or 
resignation. We know the character of their master better than they 
do (continues our correspondent), and we assure them, if they will only 
try a little of the fortiter in re, they will have no difficulty in managing 
him. This is the recipe of those who know the Royal temper best: 
it has rarely failed, though it has been often tried—though unfortu- 
nately not by the Ministers. The present state of things between the 
King and his “ servants,” as he delights in calling them, is often pro- 
ductive of monstrous injustice to individuals, and must one day lead to 
an exposition of facts for which the public are little prepared.” 





THE BANK CHARTER. 

Lorp Atruorp declares that the Bank Charter Bill must pass this 
session. If such be the will of the Minister, a bill of some kind pro- 
bably will be pushed through Parliament. But we suspect his Lordship 
deceives himself, if he supposes that it will be the one which, in fulfil- 
ment of his wretched bargain with the Bank Directors, he has intro- 
duced into the House of Commons. A most formidable opposition has 
been raised to that important elause whieh prevents the establishment of 
banks of deposit dei general business with more than six partners 
within sixty-five miles of London. Petitions against it are getting up 
in various quarters, and there is good reason to believe that the Govern- 
ment will have to concede this point. Their own journal, the Globe, 
admits that there are ‘ the strongest possible grounds for objecting to this 
clause.” This looks like shrinking on the part of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; for the Globe would scarcely venture directly to attack a Go- 
vernment measure, unless it had first received its cue from the Treasury. 

The reasons for a further postponement of the renewal of the Charter 
gain weight with every day which brings us nearer to the end of the 
session. No Minister ‘before ever ventured to leave a question of such 
immense practical importance as this to be settled at the fag-end of all 
other business. We are aware of the desire which prevails among com.. 
mercial men to see this matter laid at rest. But, asit appears to us, the 
choice lies between a hasty and ill-considered, or a delayed and discreet 
arrangement of it.. Ought we to hesitate, therefore, in preferring the 
latter? It should be recollected, that every individual who makes use of 
money is deeply interested in this subject—not those only who happen 
to have mercantile speculations afoot, and are therefore eager for its 
settlement on any terms. 


NEW GAS MICROSCOPE. 
ANOTHER and greatly-improved hydro-oxygen microscope, whose 
powers are far beyond either of the two which we have before noticed, 
has been constructed by Mr... HoL.anp, and is exhibiting its wonder- 
ful effects at 106, New Bond Street. The instrument at the Micro- 
cosm in Old Bond Street, and that at CarrENTER’s in Regent Street, 
are nearly similar in the range of their powers; the only essential dif- 
ference between them being, that CarPENTER’s is achromatic, and 
consequently reflects the objects on the disc in purer colours and free 
from the prismatic hues, which, in instruments not achromatic, are 
seen forming a fringe or edge round the object. The highest power of 
these two instruments is five hundred thousand times; and they do not 
show opaque objects, except as colourless shadows, their details of form 
not being apparent. The magnifying powers of the improved instru- 
ment of Messrs. Horianp and Joycr extend to two millions and a 
haif,—that is, two millions beyond the highest powers of the others. 
It likewise exhibits opaque objects in their natural colours, and with a 
suflicient degree of distinctness to render the instrument {available to 
the discovery of their exterior construction. But the capabilities of 
the instrument in this respect are not yet fully developed; the highest 
power which has been hitherto directed to the display of opaque ob- 
jects being thirty-five thousand. Some seeds were exhibited, which 


. appeared like solid objects resting on a dark background, or rather sus- 


pended in space; those in the centre of the disc being most strongly 
defined, and producing a sort of chiaroscuro as in one of REMBRANDT’S 
pictures. Experiments are going on with a view to render the powers 
of the instrument comparatively as efficient for opaque as transparent 
objects.. “The disc contains 254 square feet, and is 18 feet in diameter, 
being twice that of either of the others. The instrument is not achro- 
matic, however. . It exhibited a fflea under the power of 2,500,000, 
magnified to literally the size of an elephant ; and though only a semj- 
transparent object, it seemed as vivid and distinct as when seen under 
a power of Gat ‘ 500,000 through the other instruments, There would 
seem to be no limits to the marvels of the microscope. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY ~ 


THE FACTIOUS PEERS. 


Wuen the Irish Church Bill first made its appearance in the 
House of Lords, it might have been taken for a violent attack 
upon the rights of conscience and the Christian religion. Its 
principle was denounced as radically bad; its object, the over- 
throw of the Church; and the Duke of WELLINGTON solemnly 
declared, “ that it was diametrically opposed to the very spirit of 
the Coronation Oath,” and he would “ defy any man to show that 
his Majesty could by any possibility give his consent to that bill.” 
This was the language adopted by men of the highest rank and 
influence among our hereditary legislators—by men who had the 
power to strangle the measure any night they saw fit. Yet this 
atrocious bill, this foul spawn of the Reform Act, is nevertheless 
allowed to pass by a large majority. These super-conscientious 
individuals let their pious regard for the Constitution and the 
Church evaporate in noisy, bragging speeches. 

If the “lords of misrule” were to strain their vituperative 
lungs to their utmost stretch, they could never give forth a larger 
portion of sound and fury than during the last two or three weeks : 
it is not in their power to be more vehement in the denunciation 
of any future measure, be its nature and tendency what it may. 
Still we have seen, that all this availeth nothing: and the Liberal 
party may learn this useful lesson from the fact—not to be alarmed 
in future by any of these factious demonstrations, and above all, 
never again to consent to the mutilation of any sound measure in 
order to gain the support of such politicians as these. The apology 
which Lord Jonn RussELu made for the inadequacy of the Mi 
nisterial plans of improvement, will no longer avail. The experi- 
ence of the last month has taught us that a mere show of vigour 
and determination is sufficient to baffle and alarm the Anti-Re- 
forming Aristocracy. 

There are doubtless many members of the Opposition who 
would be glad to take office at all risks, and who would endea- 
vour to conciliate the nation by actually carrying larger mea- 
sures than the Whigs seem likely to carry. These men know 
that their only chance of retaining office, should they by any 
miracle be again possessors of it, would be found in pursuing such 
a course. - But it so happens, that there are two classes of Anti- 
Reformers,—one, which would never quit their places, had they 
the means of retaining them; another, which obstinately adheres 
to their professions and principles, such as they are. This latter 
class, which consists of men like the Duke of Newcastir, Lord 
Kenyon, and Sir Rosner? Inenrs, cannot be brought to act along 
with. the WeLiinctons, Lynpnursts, ELLENBOROUGHS, and 
other trimming politicians of the day. Hence the Opposition 
finds itself out of joint, and powerless, when in actual collision 
with Ministers and the House of Commons. 

The absolute necessity of yielding to the reforming spirit which 
is abroad, is clearly discerned by the shrewd members of the Con- 
servative Opposition. It is therefore a sign of great want of judg- 
ment in the Whig Ministers, whose sole reliance must bein the 
reforming portion of the nation, to bring forward measures which 
almost invariably fall short of the mark, and give real satisfac- 
tion to no human being. Why should they, the Reformers par 
excellence, do less than even the Tories would find themselves 
obliged to do in order to gain a footing once more in the land? 
We have a clear title toexpect better things from Lords Grey and 
Broveuaw, than from WELLINGTON and Lynpuurst: how does 
it happen that we have them not? 

The proceedings in the House of Peers, during the present ses- 

| sion, have tended to sink the Aristocracy still lower in public esti- 
mation. The two parties resemble the East Indian brawlers, who 
will spend whole weeks in violent upbraidings, but take especial 
rare never to come to blows. The Whigs, however, after all their 
misdeeds, stand decidedly better with the nation than their fac- 
tious opponents. The former are believed to be well-intentioned, 
though timid; the latter, faithless and malevolent to popular free- 
dom. Into these two great classes are the Peers divided. How is 
it possible that they should be held in respect by their fellow sub- 
jects? It was the penetrating MACHIAVELLI who remarked, 
that an aristocracy never long survived the contempt of the peo- 
ple. The institution becomes at the same time detestabile et cadu- 
cum. Unless the House of Peers is reformed, it needs no pro- 
phet to foresee that it will speedily be numbered among the things 
that have been. 








NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Tux want of Unity in this country is such, that we fear the difli- 
culties in the way of devising a practicable scheme of National Edu- 
cation are almost insurmountable. The importance of the subject 
is, however, such as to warrant the discussion of it where even a 
hope exists, both in and out of season; and the perseverance of 
the man who insists upon bringing it before the eyes, if not before 
the mind, of power, is honourable to him. But we would protest 
against . the eternal example of Prussia, the praises of whose edu- 
cational maneeuvres have within these few months been trumpeted 
forth in so many quarters. There is indeed a class of writers and 
speakers who seem to have been lately dyed by some new Prus- 
sian blue, so deep and uniform is the livery they have assumed. It 
is all wellenough for philanthropists, who meet so many obstacles 
to their wishes in the obstinacy and prejudices of the very persons 
they desire to benefit, to envy a government the possession of sub- 





.jects who may be drilled into hsppiness by an enlightened adjutant 

and a brisk fugleman ; but it is quitea mistake in them to suppose 
that they will ever be able to deal with an old, miscellaneous, free 
people, like the English, on true cavalry principles. In France, 
something of the kind may be practicable, and without harsh- 
ness ; for the principle of equality and uniformity in both opinions 
and property is great: whereas there is not an English village that, 
under any general system of education, would not present as many 
difficulties as would exist in getting a fine lively eel to lie per- 
fectly straight. 

A national education must be a moral as well as a literary 
one. The connexion of morality with religion, if not essential, 
is at least such, under present circumstances, that it is most 
hard to separate them; and if religion is introduced at all, then 
the various forms in which it is followed in this country instantly 
start up to fill the question with practical difficulty. In. some 
countries, it may be alleged, variety of faith does not interfere 
with a national system of education: but we apprehend that this 
can be stated of no country with an established church and at the 
same time a preponderating body of dissenters. Here is an 
anomaly it would not be easy to find a parallel for. Wherever 
there is an established church, having lost the majority of its con- 
stituents, who have gone over to discountenanced but still legal 
professors of other faiths, whose characteristics are fervour and zeal, 
there must be ill-blood—there must be hostility between the diffe- 
rent priesthoods ; and it will be carried into intolerance and bigotry 
amongst their respective adherents. Under sucha state of things, 
how is any truly national system of education to be established,— 
unless religion be excluded; and if it be excluded, what moral 
authority, without which mere letters are scarcely beneficial, is, 
in the present state of men’s minds, to be expected in the 
teacher? or how would any legislature ordain that a parent 
should be punished for abstaining to send his child to a mere li- 
terary school? The sole ground on which this could be done is, 
that the parent voluntarily prevented his child from becoming a 
good citizen; but no one will say that the power of reading or 
writing has any essential connexion with those qualities that make 
a man a truly useful member of society. it is by the education of 
the sentiments—by the regulation of the habits—by the inculea- 
tion of the practical maxims of life, under a high moral sanction— 
that the individual is made valuable to the community: we know 
not how this is to be done now without calling in the aid of reli- 
gion, or with the aid of a dominant priesthood and a dissenting 
congregation. : 

There is not truly a more essential subject than that of Mr. 
Roesuck’s resolution,—for the utter want of a moral education 
in our people niust sooner or later -eause the ruin of this»great 
country : but the subject is so surrounded with difficulties, that 
we know not how to approach it. Nevertheless, we are far 
from thinking that this is a reason for shrouding the question 
in silence and darkness: on the contrary, it is from a constant 
collision of opinion that the light must ultimately come. The 
endeavour to put off such discussions with the sneering appella- 
tion of “ abstract,” is a weak invention of the enemy. Country 
gentlemen may be willing to hurry cver such questions, that 
they may the sooner get back to their partridges and poachers, 
but no man is fit for a legislator who cares either for 
time or season where his country’s good is at stake. They 
who use the term “abstract” in this foolish manner, ought 
to know better: questions such as these, are of general. in- 
terest, in contrast to measures of a particular service. The 
former go to the root of national disease; the latter are 
intended to botch up local complaints. In true importance, for 
instance, what rational man could compare the Bank Charter with 
the great subject of National Education? If the Northern Sea 
were observed to be encroaching on our island, though but at the 
rate of a mile per month, who would think of giving his time and 
thought to the mending of his doors and windows or painting his 
house, in preference to the building up a great national dyke to 
stop the progress of the devourer? The corruption of this country 
is an encroaching sea; education is the national dyke. 





THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC versus THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS AND MR. O'CONNELL. 


Tue squabble between O'ConneELt and the Reporters is at an 
end for the present. He has backed out from his threat of enfor- 
cing the Standing Order for the exclusion of strangers; and they 
have condescendingly announced to our Representatives, that they 
will not “for another moment embarrass or inconvenience the 
proceedings of the high-minded and independent body of gentle- 
men who constitute the House of Commons.” 

The whole of this affair has been magnified into ridiculous im- 
portance by the “* Gentlemen of the Press.” It was one in which 
the public had little real interest. If the Reporters of the Times 
had persisted in giving mutilated accounts of the debates, in pur- 
suance of their menace, the consequence would have been, that 
other papers, which gave them as perfectly as usual, would have 
been resorted to in preference to the Times by the readers of the 
debates ; and the Publicand their Representatives would have been 
as well served as hitherto. But thus it always is—matters with 
which the nation has little to do, and which are the especial con- 
cernment of the Newspaper Press, are always pushed forward into 
undue preeminence. This, to say the’ least of it, is in vile taste. 

In reading the debates on this subject, we have been struck 
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with the indisc:iminate praise whie’n is lavished upon the Reporters 
as a body, by the members of thie House of Commons. Now, we 
‘are from denying great merit to some of the Reporters of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Considering the brief time allowed, and the 
hour of the night when they are called upon to make the greatest 
exertions—the noise and interruptions constantly occurring on the 
. floor and in the Gallery—the nausea which any human being must 
endure in the vile atmosphere of a crowded House on a grand 
night,—taking all these circumstances into consideration, it is im- 
possible not to allow the praise of energy, industry, and accuracy, 
to several of the reporters of our Morning Journals. The mistakes 
which they commit are owing to the faults of the system—to the 
imperfection, not, as Mr. O’Connext unfairly asserts, to the wilful 
depravity, of the instruments of reporting. But then, there is as 
much difference among reporters as among speakers. They who 
are accustomed to read the Parliamentary debates with attention 
and-closeness, can discover at once when a clever, educated, and 
experienced reporter, and when a raw dunce, has been at work. A 
eat deal of most stupid, blundering, illogical nonsense, is some- 
times attributed to very clear-headed, sensible, and accurate 
speakers, for which they are notanswerable. This is the fault of 
the reporter. Then why bedaub the whole body with praise, 
which by many of them is clearly undeserved ? 

The impartiality of the reports in the Morning Papers is also 
Jauded. Ina personal and amusing dispute in the House, as far 
as we have observed, the reportsare generally given fairly enough ; 
but on matters of a drier nature, though of national importance, 
this is often not the case, Mr. Stantey, Sir Rospert Pee, and 
till very lately, perhaps) Mr. O'ConnELL, with a few others, may 
find their speeches pretty well and quite fully enough given in the 
Morning Papers; but it is not so with members of inferior note 
and popularity. The actual merit of what, they say is but little 
-considered, and small pains and attention are vouchsafed to their 
performances. Who, for example, can suppose that Mr. Ror- 
BuUCK's speech on the all-important subject of National Education 
‘was properly reported by the Times, which refused to avail itself 
-of an offer made by that gentleman to furnish a copy of the speech, 
and boasted of the refusal as if it had performed a virtuous action 
and discharged its duty to the public with fidelity ? Had it been 
aspeech of Sir Rosert Pexx, or some other man of smart and 
taking delivery, it would not have been huddled-up by the Times 
into three quarters of one column, instead of occupying four or five 
columns, as it did in the Morning Chronicle. The talk on Mr, 
O'ConnELL's motion to summon the Times people to the bar of the 
House, occupies three columns and a half of that journal; while 
to the debate on the really interesting and nationally important 
subject of education two columns only ‘were allowed. 

e cannot concur, then, in the indiscriminate praise of accuracy, 
ability, and impartiality, which has been bestowed so liberally 
mponthe whole body of Reporters. We do not complain that we 
have too little of the debates,—but that they are not given with 
‘that discretion and judicious selection of the really good matter 
‘which may be reasonably expected; and that too much attention 
ispaid to the personal popularity and weight of the speaker, and 
too little regard had to his real merit, and the intrinsic importance 
of the subject on which he dilates. 

With regard ‘to the peculiar circumstances attending the late 
quarrel, it is clear that the Reporters have acted with little judg- 
ment and much petulance. The rate at which they estimate their 
own importance is ridiculously high. Taxes will be paid and re- 
fused, Parliaments will be summoned and dissolved, the sun will 
rise and set, and the world will go on as usual, even although their 
High Mightinesses the present Resettere should no longer occupy 
their accustomed bench in the Gallery of the House of Commons. 

But if they have acted neither wisely nor well in the business, 
what shall we say of O'ConngELL? ‘Why, that he has blundered, 
and boasted, and bullied, and quailed, in a most extraordinary 
manner. Why did he not persevere in his motion to exclude the 
Reporters? He said, forsooth, that he would turn his eyes from 
the Gallery so as not to see the strangers there, because the Fourth 
Estate had returned to its duty, and promised again to give his 
speeches; but in the same breath he asserted his belief that, as 
heretofore, their reports would be designedly false. What then 
has he gained by all his talk and bluster? As matters stand, 
nothing whatever. He had it in his power to procure the abolition 
ef the absurd Standing Order for the exclusion of strangers, by 
keeping the Gallery closed, until Mr. Rostnson’s motion for keep- 
ing it open, by a suspension of the Standing Order, was acceded 
to by the House,—of which there could have been no doubt, con- 
sidering the temper of the Members at the time. He would then 
have gained some advantage for the popular cause ; some practical 
good would have arisen out of his personal squabbles. But now 
that opportunity is lost. From beginning toend, Mr. O'ConNELL's 
conduct has been full of errors, inconsistencies, and rash and un- 
founded assertions. 

The Honourable House itself has cut a contemptible figure in 
the whole of this undignified dispute. What a mark of mawkish 
imbecility it is, to cling fondly and pertinaciously to.the nominal 
possession of privileges which it dares not enforce? Our Repre- 
sentatives are ready enough toshow their teeth, but are ee 
afraid to bite. If any thing can excuse the impertinence wit 
which they have been treated by the Gentlemen of the Press on 
the recent occasion, it is their own cringing and inconsistent con- 
duet. The Press and the Public violate and despise the abortive 
“{Stending- Orders" .of which they are.so fond and proud, 
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PRACTICAL EFFECTS OF PROHIBITORY SYSTEMS 
OF COMMERCE, 


Some weeks ago, when the state of the Timber trade was under 
discussion in the House of Commons, and it was mentioned in'the 
course of the debate that Baltic timber had been actually sent 
round by way of Nova Scotia to Hull in order to avoid the duties, 
Lord ALtuorpP insinuated his disbelief of the circumstance; and 
said that he did not think that could be the case, at least net to 
any extent. Calculations, however, were exhibited, which proved 
that money could be made by such operations; it was, therefore, 
fair to conclude that they were not of rare oceurrence. During 
the present week, a fact has come to our knowledge which con- 
firms the truth of this conclusion; and we think it worthy of our 
readers’ attention. 

A few days since, an underwriter in the City actually insured a 
cargo of Dantzic timber from Dantzic to Halifax and thence to 
Portsmouth. The premium of insurance was no less than five 
guineas per cent.; had the course of the vessel which was to carry 
the timber been a direct one from Dantzic to Portsmouth, it would 
only have been fifteen shillings. In addition to the higher rate of: 
premium—more than five instead of three quarters per cent.—all 
the other costs of transportation, the unloading and reloading of 
the cargo at Halifax, and the loss of interest owing to the length 
of time during which the purchaser would be out of his money, 
are to be taken into aecount. Still, Baltic timber is so much 
better and cheaper than Canadian, that it is a good speculation 
to obtain it in this roundabout way. The Canadians, therefore, 
are, in fact, deprived of the apparent advantages of their mono- 
poly. Who, then, are benefited? 

If it is any consolation to discover that other nations are as 
blind to their own manifest good and profit as we are to ours, we 
need not go far to find such solace. The French commercial code 
contains, probably, as many absurd provisions as the English. 
In illustration of this also we happen to be furnished with an 
actual case, of the same date as the other. A merchant in Havre 
was desirous of purchasing some indigo from a brother dealer 
in London. Well, it may be said, he sent the order, and the 
indigo was shipped forthwith. No such thing: the London mer- 
chant shipped the indigo to New York, with instructions to reship 
it from that port to Havre, as the enormous duty upon it, if 
shipped from a British port, would have rendered the transaction 
a losing one. The insurance, owing to the indirect mode of 
conveyance, was thirty shillings per cent.; had the indigo been 
sent direct from London to Havre, it would have been about five 
shillings. In this case also, there. were; of course, immense addi- 
tional shipping: charges, freight, and other outlays of money. 

These are the glorious consequences of the prohibitive system! 
They are worth a folio of disquisitions on free trade. Lord AL- 
THORP may perhaps “ think” that the facts above stated cannot be 
true, and at any rate he will be quite surprised to learn them ;and 
that will be the answer he will give to any troublesome member.of 
the House who may urge the adoption, on our side at least, ofa 
more rational commercial policy. 

We are hopeless, at this late period of the session, of any mea- 
sures being taken to relieve the industry of the country by judi- 
cious alterations in our tariff. We fear that the free trade princi- 
ples of Ministers were taken up by them, when in Opposition, for 
mere party purposes, to be thrown aside when they crossed over 
to the Treasury bench. The terms of the bargain with the West 
India interest, by which the great article of sugar is to be loaded 
with an additional tax, and the monopoly of our Colonists is to be- 
strictly preserved, justify us in making this charge against them, 
Not merely is the West Indian sugar to be thus more highly taxed, 
but, in order to secure the monopoly of the planters, the duty on 
the East Indian article is also to be raised. This we take to be one 
of the most serious blunders the Whig Ministry has committed; 
and by and by they will hear enough of it. 





The obituary of the week includes the name of the venerable 
Witserrorce, who died in his seventy-fourth year. It has been 
remarked before, that philanthropists have been generally long- 
lived. Benevolence is the true elixir vite. Wi LBERFORCE lived 
long enough, since he saw before he died the prospect of emancipa- 
tion to the Negro slave, in whose cause the strongest feelings of his 
heart and the best energies of his mind were inlisted. His death at 
this juncture is a remarkable coincidence. It would seem as if, feel- 
ing the end accomplished for which he lived, he had quietly resigned 
his breath, and laid down to rest from his labours. The names of 
WILBERFORCE and Crarkson will go down to posterity with that 
of Howarp. It is not those who with reluctant hand unfetter the 
limbs of the Negro, link by link, that have given the slave his 
freedom ; but those men who applied the levers of reason and elo- 
quence to the inert mass of human sympathy, and compelled the 
act so tardily performed. When the dungeon-wallis undermined, 
the bars and bolts are of little avail. 


A tobacconist’s shop-boy was brought up before Mr. Murray at 
Union Hall, charged with stealing his master’s cigars. The boy 
acknowledged his guilt, and said that he was “fond of backy, 
and stole them for his own smoking. The Magistrate asked hi 
mother, who was present, if she had rather her son were committed 
to gaol, or summarily punished by whipping? She, like a sensi- 
ble woman, preferred the latter; and the boy, who evidently hada 
greater dread of the tlogging than a prison, was forthwith whipped 
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and discharged. In how many cases of first offence would so salu- 
tary a course, by keeping the young offender from the corrup- 
tion of a gaol, save him from the hulks or the gallows! We are 
no friends to the exercise of arbitrary power in a magistrate, 
neither have we too high an opinion of magisterial discretion; but 
there are many cases like this where there is no room for doubt or 
mistake: two or three days’ solitary confinement to give the cul- 
prit time for reflection, and a sharp infliction of physical pain to 
aid the prickings of conscience, would do more to deter or reclaim 
embryo criminals than all the terrors of the Old Bailey. | Prompt- 
ness and certainty in punishment, as in redress, double its value. 





SUPERANNUATIONS—MR. BEAMISH’S CASE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

S1n—I now trouble you as briefly as possible with a few comments on the 
Returns made to Parliament relating tothe ‘* present and prospective saving ” in 
the Navy Pay Office, consequent on Mr. THomson’s arrangements. First, 
however, permit me to observe, that, so far as I am_ personally concerned, the 
question is in no way affeeted by these Returns. My case is not part of a ge- 
neral question, but is a specific one ; and it is this—was there such a saving by 
my removal as can justify its extreme cruelty? This is answered briefly by the 
fact that there is no saving at all,—that there is a positive loss to the country ; 
and this is as capable of proof as that two and two make four. I must indeed 
consider this as proved, and therefore shall confine my comments to the general 

uestion : but even here, Sir, I must remark that the question ought to be—has 
the reduction been made with as equitable a consideration of the interest of in- 
dividuals as was consistent with the resolved determination to reduce the expen- 
diture ; and has such reduction been as efficient as it might have been? This is 
the proper view of the general question ; and it may be answered by these Re- 
turns, where it appears that gentlemen in the prime of life, of from five-and- 
thirty to forty years of age—I would instance Mr. Hanp, Mr. Smirke, and 
Mr. Paynx—have been superannuated; while new clerks—Mr. Eyne, Mr. 
Rep, Mr. Pounp, and Mr. SranpEN—have been appointed to the office! 
But I will now come to the question as raised by the Return moved for by Mr. 
Txomson himself; from which it appears, that the ‘immediate saving” is 
1,090/. 2s. 4d. and the “ prospective saving ” 4,505/. 2s. 4d. In proof, Sir, of 
the extreme fallacy of these Ledaitien, I will state broadly and briefly, that I 
will undertake to bankrupt the Exchequer by pursuing the same system and 
saving after the same fashion. First, of the immediate pearing Sys Sir, take 
the Superannuation Act in the one hand and the Establishment on the 1st April 
1832, No. 1, in the other, and at one sweep superannuate all the clerks—s ure 
no man—and then fill up the vacancies according to No. 2, and there will be a 
‘present saving ;” but if this system be pursued about amy. fifteen years, or 
according to the average change of parties in power, it will be found that the 
ultimate loss would be immense. Take, in proof of its present and prospective 
operation, the first name on the list: Mr. Cuartes AYLMER, with a present 
salary of 800/., would be entitled, under the act, after his twenty-nine years’ ser- 
vice, to about 480/. per annum superannuation. Now, pension him off and fill up 
the vacancy occasioned with a young clerk, at 901. per annum ; here is a present 
gain of 230/. per annum ; but then, there are the promotions from the third 
class to the second and from the second tothe first, consequent on his removal, 
and then the progressive annual increase on each man’s salary so promoted. 
Now, Mr. AyimeEr is, I believe, about forty or forty-five years of age; if he 
lives to be seventy or seventy-five, he would enjoy his pension for twenty-five or 
thirty years ; then, to say nothing of the intermediate parties benefited, and the 
consequent cost to the country, the junior above appointed, on his superannua- 
tion, would in that time have risen to a salary of from not’less'than from 300/. 
té°500/. per annum, as he may have been more or less fortunate. Observe, 
then, that there are not less than eight gentlemen (there may be more) removed 
into the second class by Mr. Tuomson’s new ents ; there are also five 
gentlemen newly.appointed—each of these is paid according to length of service 
in the class—and therefore, from Mr. Tuomson’s ere saving must be 
deducted all these tome all oad Oy et meee , a in these ro are 
itively lost sight of altogether. 'o show how t rate, us again 
oe an adividual Bern of my suecessor, Mr. Ares i Mr. Govrrey, 
after seven years’ service, has at once jumped from the third class and 1301. per 
annum (See No. 1.) to the second class, at 800/. per annum ( See No. 2); but 
observe, he will continue to rise, at the rate of 10d. per annum, up to 500/., as 
in the third class he would have risen from his 130/. to S00/., the maximum ; 
so'that the difference, for the seventeen years before either increase would be 
checked, by his arriving at the maximum salary of his class, is ]70/. per annum, 
being a prospective loss to the country of a total sum of 2,890/. ; and this, ob- 
serve, will take place in degree, more or less, as may be, with every one of the 
eight persons appointed by this arrangement to the second class, and with every 
one m3 the five persons newly appointed. Now, with all deference, I would ob- 
serve, that this prospective loss is positive and unconditional, though not even 
referred to in this Return. Whereas the prospective gain is conditional, and de- 
pendent on the lives of the superannuated ; the age of not one of whom, I believe, 
exceeded sixty-five, and three or four of whom were, I believe, within a twelve- 
month either way of forty. 


am, Sir, yours respectfully Cuartes BEAMISH. 





Mr. E. L. Bulwer. bas announced, that with the. Number for August 
he closes his duty as editor of the New Monthly Magazine. The cause 
of his retirement he thus states in his farewell address—“ The pres- 
sure of public.business has of late so greatly increased, as to oblige me 
to confine more closely than heretofore the circle of my avocations. 
During the intervals of rest from the labours of Parliament, I find, too, 
that somewhat of recreation and the culture of the dolce far niente is 
necessary for that slave the body, whose services the soul may other- 
wise see a probability of losing.” 

The Earl of Bristol has been converted from the Protestant to the 
Catholic faith. 

A French Viscount has been detected, in Paris, forging and uttering 
Bank of England notes to al arge amount. He pretended, when the 
discovery of the forging implements was made at his lodgings by the 
Police, that he only meant to use them as a means of destroying English 
credit in case of another'war! His accomplices, however, were in the 
habit of passing the forged notes at the moneychangers in the Palais 
Royal. They are all to be tried at the next assizes, and the Bank of 
England will S the prosecutor. 

_ Mr. Croker has taken his departure for Switzerland, to pay a short 
‘visit to the Marquis of Hertford, who is at present residing at Geneva, 
The noble iy does not intend to return to England during the 

nt P beg he Marquis = leave Geneva ‘about the middle of 
ember to to where.his Lordship will agai 
ren me ie ship will again spend 
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ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


WILL not be found so amusing as Paul Clifford, nor so interest- 
ing as Hugene Aram, but it is equally able; and, in the moral 
crisis at which this country has arrived, will be more useful than 
any work of imagination could be,—albeit Mr. Butwxr's works: 
of imagination, so called, abound in acute observations of real 
character, and shrewd deductions from a close watching of the 
operations of real life. We hope that it will have.as wide a cir- 
culation as those more entertaining writings to which we have al- 
luded. Let the devourers of new works for once take up a book 
with a firm determination to perform the process of deglutition in 
a deliberate and student-like fashion ; they will find their account 
in it. Let them read, not with a view of being put into a charm- 
ing flurry and agitation of spirits, but in order'to gather some of 
the honey of wisdom, to be laid up for times which are coming, 
when, unless we are very much mistaken, a cranium-full of the 
right kind of knowledge will be worth a desk-full of Exchequer 
bills or a huge cantle of arable land. If ever it were desi- 
rable that Englishmen should know what they are morally 
made of, it is now. The old materials have long been collect- 
ing and crusting together: what if the heat of political circum- 
stances should soon put them into the melting-pot? Is it not 
desirable to know which is likely to be the composition result- 
ing? What is to be the description of the new Britannia metal ? 
We are a great nation—nobody will dispute that: if we are, and 
are also morally great, it will be pleasant to know how our great- 
ness comes. No country in the world ever so much required 
self-knowledge: our darkness on this point is “above proof ;” 
and it is not one book alone that can sufficiently enlighten 
us. Here are, however, the principal elements of our social 
condition explained, and illustrated, and illuminated, only as 
a popular and practised writer could do, accustomed to invest 
abstractions with all the charms of bright individuality. We do 
not pretend to agree on every point with the author, but we have 
a sufficiently modest opinion of our infallibility to think there is 
something to be said on both sides; although we fancy that we could 
on more than one occasion point ont the rock on which the author 
has split. In truth, it may be said in one word, that there is a 
confusion of systems in the author's writings—a want of unifor- 
mity of principle, which leads him into erroneous positions on 
some great matters ; whence, however, little harm is to ensue. 
We wish that the great body of his ordinary readers would only 
grapple with the various questions he broaches, and we would 
compound for the error they might fall into,—first, persuaded of 
the balance of good; and next, certain that the mental discipline 
required would prepare them for the reception of ‘truth. on any 
disputed points. 

f the amazing quantity of ground gone over in this work, our 
readers may judge from a mere enumeration of the great subjects 
of each book, each subject being afterwards divided into its capi- 
tal parts. The first book is a View of the English Character; 
the second on Society and Manners; the third is a Survey of the 
State of Education and the Morality and Religion of England; 
the fourth is a View of the Intellectual Spirit of the Time; the 
tifth is oceupied by an elaborate View of our Political State, in- 
scribed to the English People. There are three appendices, exhi- 
biting much research, and a highly philosophical temper of mind, 
—aA, on the great and essential subject of Popular Education; s, 
on Mr. Benrnam’s Philosophy; c, on Mr. Mitt, his Mind and 
Writings. 

Few works that have been lately issued from the press have been 
so multifarious as this. Here it partakes of the freedom of our older 
writers, who put into a book all they thought on a subject, in a 
thousand forms,—story, anecdote, allegory, essay, fact, fiction, and 
philosophy. Like Burron’s Anatomy of Melancholy, Mr. But- 
wers Anatomy of Society is a various feast, consisting of many 
courses, and each course of many dishes; but the sole object of 
which is the harmony and hilarity of the guests. Here the dishes 
are numerous, various, and well-flavoured ; the systems of cookery 
are also a combination of different methods ; but the upshot of the 
whole is the instruction of the party that sits down to the enter- 
tainment. It is impossible for us to do justice publicly to the whole 
of the fare; though we confess there is not a plat that we have 
not discussed, and, as we have said, the culina preparation of 
some of them in point of fact “ disagrees” with us. We will 
just rechauffer a few passages, which at the same time we recom- 
mend the reader to procure from the moral restaurateur himself. 
We consider, by way of example, that the following passages go 
to the root of a vast deal of our abominable unsociality. 

The time has Jon when the English le had any occasion for } 

ainst the power Vm crown. a at the period i whith they siected 
their augry suspicions against the king, it was not to that branch of the i 


ture that the growing power of corruption was justly to be attributed. From 
the date of the aristocratic Revolution in 1688, the influence of cates eva 4 
has i its unseen monopoly over the affairs of state. The king, ‘wevhear it ° 


9 ‘to choose his ministers ! “The aris- 
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tocracy choose them! the heads of that aristocratic party which is the most 
powerful must come into office, whether the king like it or not. Could the king 
choose a cabinet out of men unknown to the aristocracy—persons belonging 
neither to Whig nor Tory? ‘Assuredly not; the aristocratic — in the two 
Houses would be in arms. Heavens, what a commotion there wouldbe! Ima- 

ine the haughty indignation of my Lords Grey and Harrowby! What a “ pre- 
ection” we should receive from Lord Brougham, .“‘deeply meditating these 
things!” Alas! the king’s ministry would be out the next day, and the aris- 
tocracy’s ministry, with all due apology, replaced. The power of the king is 
but the ceremonial to the power of the magnates. He enjoys the prerogative of 
seeing two parties fight in the lists, and of crowning the victor. Need I cite ex- 
amples of this truth? Lord Chatham is the dread and disgust of George the 
Third—the stronger of the two factions for the time being force his majesty 
into receiving that minister. The Catholic question was the most unpalatable 
measure that could be pressed upon George the Fourth. To the irritability of 
that monarch no more 1s conceded than was granted to the obstinacy of his royal 
futher, and the Catholic Relief Bill is passed amidst all the notoriety of his re- 
pugnance: In fact, your excellency, who knows so well the juggling. with 
which one party in politics fastens its sins upon another, may readily perceive 
that the monarch has only been roasting the chestnuts of the aristocracy ;* and 
the aristocracy, cunning creature, has lately affected to look quite shocked at the 
quantity of chestnuts roasted. ; 

In a certain savage country that I have read of, there is a chief supposed to be 
descended from the gods; all the other chiefs pay him the greatest respect ; they 
consult him if they should go to war, or proclaim peace; but it is an understood 
thing, that he is to be sists acquainted with their determination beforehand. 
His consent is merely the ratification of their decree. But the chiefs, always 
speaking of his power, conceal their own; and while the popular jealousy is 
erected to the seeming authority, joe | are enabled quietly to cement und extend 
the foundations of the real. Of a similar nature have been the relations between 
the English king and the English aristocracy; the often odious policy of the 
Jast has been craftily fastened on the first; and the sanctity of a king has been 
too frequently but the conductor of popular lightning from the more responsible 
aristocracy. hae per 

The supposed total of constitutional power has always consisted of three divi- 
sions; the king; the aristocracy, and the commons: but the aristocracy rea 
the passing of the Reform Bill), by boroughs in the one House, as by hereditary 
seats in the other, monopolized the whole of the three divisions. They ousted 
the people from the Commons by a majority of their own delegates; and aa 
forced the king into their measures by the maxim, that his consent'to a bill 
passed through both Houses could not with safety be withheld. Thus, then, in 
state affairs, the government of the country has been purely that of an aristo- 
cracy. Let us now examine the influence which they have exercised in social 
relations. It is to this, I apprehend, that we must look for those qualities 
which have distinguished their influence from that of other aristocracies. With- 
out the odium 6f separate privileges, without the demarcation of feudal rights, 
the absence of those very prerogatives has been the cause of the long establish- 
ment of their power. Their, authority has not been visible: held under popu- 
lar names, it 4 deceived the popular eye ; and, deluded by the notion of a 
balance of power, the people did not see that it was one of the proprietors of the 
power who held the scales and regulated the weights. 

The social influence of the aristocracy has been exactly of a character to 
strengthen their legislative. Instead of keeping themselves aloof from the other 
classes, and ‘‘ hedging their state” round with the thorny, but unsubstantial 
barriers of heraldic distinctions; instead of demanding half a hundred quarter- 
ings with their wives, and galling their inferiors by eternally dwelling on the in- 
feriority, they may be said to mix more largely, and with more seeming equality, 
with all classes, than any other aristocracy’ in the savage or civilized world. 
Drawing their revenues from land; they have also drawn much of their more 
legitimatet power from the influence it gave them in elections. To increase 
this influence they, have been in the habit of visiting the provinces much more 
often than any aristocracy ia a monarchical state is accustomed todo. Their 
hospitality, their field sports, the agricultural and county meetings they attend, 
in order “to keep up the family interest,” mix them with all classes ; and, pos~ 
sessing the usual urbanity of a court, they have not unfrequently added to the 
weight of property and the glitter of station, the influence of a personal popu 
larity, acquired less, perhaps, by the evidence of virtues than the exercise of 
politeness. 

In most other countries the middle classes, rarely possessing the riches of the 
nobility, have offered to the latter no incentive for seeking their alliance. But 
wealth is the greatest of allilevellers, and the highest of the English nobles wil- 
lingly repair the fortunes of hereditary extravagance by intermarriage with the 
families. of the banker, the Jawyer, and the merchant: this, be it observed,. 
tends to extend the roots of their influence among the middle classes, who, in 
other countries, are the natural barrier of the aristocracy. It is the ambition of 
the rich trader to obtain the alliance of nobles; and he loves, as well as re- 
spects, those honours to which himself or his children’ may aspire. -The long- 
established custom of purchasing titles, either by hard money or the more cir- 
cuitous influence of boroughs, has tended also to mix aristocratic feelings with 
the views of the trader; and the apparent openness of honours to all men, 
makes even the humblest shopkeeper, grown rich, think of sending his son to 
college, not that he may become a wiser man or a better man, but that he may, 
perhaps, become my lord bishop or my lord chancellor. 

Thus, by not preserving a strict demarcation, as the German nobles, round 
their order, the English aristocracy extended their moral influence throughout 
the whole of society, and their state might thus be said, like the city of the 
Lacedemonians, to be the safer in internal force, from rejecting all vulgar forti- 
‘fie rtions. 

By this intermixture of the highest aristocracy with the more subaltern ranks 
of society, there are far fincr and more numerous grades of dignity in this country 
than in any other. You see two gentlemen of the same birth, fortune, and 
estates—they are not of the same rank; by no means !—one looks down on the 
other as confessedly his inferior. Would you know why? His conneaions are 
much higher! Nor are connexions alone the dispensers of an ideal but acknow- 
ledged consequence. Acquaintanceship confers also its honours: next to being 
related to the great, is the happiness of knowing the great: and the wife even 
of a bourgeois, who has her erie filled with fine people, considers herself, and 
is tacitly allowed to be, of greater rank than one, who, of fur better birth and 
fortune, is not so diligent a worshipper of birth and fortune in others; in fact, 
this lady has but her own respectable rank to display—but that lady reflects the 
exalted rank of every dutchess that shines upon her* card-rack. 


* The nation had begun to perceive this truth, when Burke thought fit once more to 
blind it. “ One of the principal topics,” saith he, in his Thoughts on the Cause of the 
Present Discontents, “ which was then, and has been since much employed by that po- 
litical schoo}, is an effectual terror of the growth of an aristocratic power, prejudicial to 
the rights of the crown, and the balance of the constitution,” &c. He goes on to argue, 
that the influenee of the crown is a danger more imminent than that of the peerage. 
Although, in the same work, that brilliant writer declares himself “no friend to the 
aristocracy,” his whole love for liberty was that of an aristocrat. His mind was evi- 
dently feudal in its vast and stately mould, and the patrician plausibilities dazzled and 
attracted him far more than the monarchical. « He could “have been a rebel easier than 
a republican, 

+ And yet the power that has been most frequently inveighed against, merely be- 
cause it was the most evident, 

® It may be observed that the power of fashion has i d in proportion as the 
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These mystic, shifting, ond various shades 6f graduation —these shot-siikx 
colours of society produce this effect: that peopfe have no exact and fixed po- 
sition—that by acquaintance alorie they may rise to look down on their capes 
—that while the rank gained by intellect, or by interest, is open to but few, the 
rank that may be obtained by fashion seems delusively to be open to all. Hence, 
in the first place, that eternal vying with each other; that spirit of show; that 
lust of imitation which characterize our countrymen and countrywomen. These 

ualities so invariably observed by foreigners have never yet beer ascribed to 
their true origin. I think I have succeeded in tracing their cause as. national 
characteristics to the peculiar nature of our aristocratical influences. A wealth 
procures the alliance and respect of nobles, wealth is affected even where not 
possessed ; and, as fashion, which is the creature of an aristocracy, can only be 
obtained by resembling the fashionable, hence each person imitates his fellow, 
and hopes to purchase the respectful opinion of others by renouncing the inde~ 
pendence of opinion for himself. 

And hence, also, proceeds the most noticeable trait in our national character, 
our reserve, and that orgueil, so much more expressive of discontent than of dig- 
nity, which is the displeasure, the amazement, and the proverb of our Conti- 
nental visitors. Nobody being really fixed in society, except the very great (in 
whom, for the most part, the characteristics vanish), in any advance you make 
to a seeming equal, you may either lower yourself by an acquaintance utterly 
devoid of the fictitious advantages which are considered respectable ; or, on the 
other hand, you may subject your pride to the mortification of a rebut from one, 
who, for reasons impossible for you to discover, considers his station far more 
unequivocal than your own. La Bruyére observes, that the rank of single 
men being less settled than that of the married, since they may exalt themselves 
by an alliance, they are usually placed by society in one grade higher than their 
legitimate claim. Another French writer, commenting on this passage has ob- 
served, that hence one reason why there is usually less real dignity and more 
factitious assumption in the single men of polished society, than in the married ; 
they affect an imaginary situation. With us all classes are the same as the 
bachelors of Za Bruyére: all aim at some ideal situation a grade above their 
own, and act up to the dignity of this visionary Barataria. 
thor of the Opium Eater has said, that the family of a bish 
part, remarkable for their pride. 


The ingenious au- 
E oP are, for the most 
It is because the family of a bishop hold an 


equivocal station, and are for ever fearful that they are not thought enough of : 
a bishop belongs to the aristocracy, but his family to the gentry. Again, natu- 
ral sons are proverbial for arrogance and assumption: it is from the same cause. 
In fact, let us consult ourselves. Are we not all modest when we feel ourselves 
just value, and all inglined to presume in 


estimated at what we consider our 
proportion as we fear we are slighted 

In all other countries where an aristocracy is or has been exceedingly powerful, 
the distinctions they have drawn between themselves and soviety have been 
marked and stern; they have chiefly lived, married, and visited among their 
own appointed circle. In Germany the count of eighty quarterings does not 
fear a rivalry with the baron of six; nor does the baron of six quarterings 
dread the aspiring equality of the merchant or the trader; each roa is settled 
in its own stubborn circumyallation: fashion in Germany is, therefore, com- 
paratively nugatory in its influence; there is no object in vying, and no re- 
ward in imitation. With us the fusion of all classes, each with the other, 
is so general, that the aristocratic contagion extends from the highest towards 
the verge of the lowest. The tradesmen in every country town have a fashion 
of their own, and the wife of the mercer will stigmatize the lady of the grocer 
as “ungentee].””. When Mr. Cobbett, so felicitous in nicknames, and so. liberal 
in opinions, wished to assail Mr. Sadler, he found no epithet so suituble to his 
views or sentiments as the disdainful appellation of ‘‘linendraper!” The same 
pride‘and the same reserye will be found everywhere; and thus slowly and 
surely, from the petty droppings of the well’ of manners, the fossilized incrus- 
tations of national character are formed. 


The following extract embraces a subject of great importance to 
the press, but in its results is of much greater consequence to the 
public at large. With this passage we must conclude our notice of 
a work which we will describe as one having set us more actively 
thinking on immediately important subjects than any other that 
has left the press since the commencement of our critical career. 

I have elsewhere, but more cursorily, put forth my opinions with regard 
the customary use of the anonymous in periodicals: they have met with but 
little favour from periodical writers, who have continued to reiterate the old 
arguments which I had already answered rather than attacked my replies. In 
fact, journalists, misled by some vague notions of the convenience of a plan so 
long adopted and so. seldom questioned, contend against a change which would 
be of the most incalculable advantage to themselves and their profession. It is 
in vain to hope that you can make the press so noble a profession as it ought to 
be in the eyes of men, as long as it can be associated in the public mind with 
every species of political apostacy and personal slander; it is in vain to hope 
that the many honourable exceptions will do more than win favour for them- 
selves; they cannot exalt the character of the class. Interested as the aristo- 
cracy are against the moral authority of the press, and jealous as they are of its 
power, they at present endeavour to render odious the general effects of the ma- 
chine, by sneering down, far below their legitimate grade, the station and re- 
spectability of the operatives. It is in vain to deny that a newspaper-writer, 
who, by his talents and the channel to which they are applied, exerts a far 
greater influence on public affairs than almost any ag in the realm, :is only of 
importance so long as he is in the back parlour of the printirig-house; in society 
he not only runs the risk of being confounded with all the misdemeanors past 
and present, of the journal he has contributed to purify or exalt, but he is asso- 
ciated with the general fear of espoinnage and feeling of tacevurlty which the cus- 
tom of anonymous writing necessarily produces: men cannot avoid looking upon 
him as one who has the power of stabbing them in the dark; and thelibels, the 
lies, the base and filthy turpitude of certain of the Sunday papers, have aneffect 
of casting upon all newspaper-writers a suspicion, from which not only the ho- 
nourable, but the able* among them are utterly free—as at Venice, every mem- 
ber of the secret council, however humane and noble, received some portion of 
the odium and the fear which attached to the practice of unwitnessed punish- 
ment and mysterious assassination. In short, the unhappy practice of the ano- 
nymous, is the only reason why the man of political power is not also the man 
of social rank. It is a practice which favours the ignorant at the expense of the 
wise, and screens the malignant by confounding them with the honest ; a prac- 
tice by which talent is made obscure, that folly may not be detected, and the dis- 
grace of vice may be hidden beneath the customs which degrade honour. 
aristocracy have blended themselves more with the gentry and merchants. There was 
a time when the Euglish were as remarkable among foreigners for their independence 


and indifference to the mode, as they are now noted for their servile obsequiousness to 
fashion. 

® For to the honour of literature be it said, that the libellous Sunday papers are 
rarely supported by any literary men; they are conducted chiefly by broken down 
sharpers, ci-devant markers at gambling houses, and the very worst description of un- 
educated blackguards. The only way, by the by, to check these gentlemen in their 
career of slander, is to be found in the first convenient opportunity of inflicting upon 
them that personal chastisement which is the perquisite of bullies. Pooh! you say, 
they are not worthy the punishment. Pardon me, they are not worth the denying our- 
selves the luxury of inflicting it. Youshould wait, but never miss, the convenient op- 
portunity. Inthe spirit of Dr. Johnson’s criticism on the Hebrides, “ they are wort! 
seeing,” said he, “ but not worth going to see,” these gentlemen are worth kicking, but. 
not worth going to kick. 
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